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BRIEFLY. TOLD. 
coesniiewes 

AN Econo oF THE Gas INDUsTRY CoUNCIL.—The final announce- 
ment of the dissolution of the Gas Industry Council, and in that ending 
bringing to us all the knowledge that the project for separate represen- 
tation of the gas business at the World’s Fair is beyond hope of resur- 
rection, is at hand in the shape of a reminder from Treasurer McDonald 
that those who subscribed to the Fund may be fairly called upon to con- 
tribute a pro rata share of the expenses incurred by the Council in the 
instance of work performed by it. As we understand the case, the ac- 
counts which the Council have determined are a just charge upon the 
subscribers amount to $1,500, and at the outset we must confess to a 
feeling of surprise that the sum is not a larger one ; for, surely, the 





Council as a whole was at vastly greater expense than is indicated in the 
total of $1,500. From our knowledge of the number of railway miles 
travelled by the individual members of the Council, and all gone over 
in the performance of the Councilmanic duties, we do not believe we 
would be wide of the mark in saying that railway fares alone absorbed 
quite as much money as that which the Council now asks for. However, 
as they are the ones who are to fix the ‘‘ just charges,” we feel certain 
that every subscriber to the Fund will cvincide in the statement that 
they have been decidedly generous to the subscribers in striking a trial 
balance. The only charges made are for architects’ fees, printing, sta- 
tionery, postage, telegraphing and soon. Of these the charge to archi- 
tects’ account is by far the largest, although even of that item it may be 
truthfully said that it is very small in proportion to the value that was 
secured. In fact, so thoroughly had this detail been attended to, that, 
had it pleased the industry to have subscribed the amount necessary for 
the construction of the proposed building, working plans of the latter 
could have been made ready in a week from the time the money was se- 
cured. Three or four separate general plans were obtained, and all from 
men eminent in their profession, and! it need not be here stated that the 
portion of the $1,500 represented by the allotment for preliminary con- 
struction account is very small; for it is recognized by all who have had 
to do with building that the architect is worth his hire. Not to dweil 
too long upon this subject, since reference to it now is likely to lead to 
thoughts of what might have been,Treasurer McDonald’s call amounts, 
roughly, to a payment about equal to 2} per cent. on each individual 
subscription pledged ; and we make no doubt that the subscribers will 
agree that the work of the Council, which was vastly greater and more 
perplexing than most of those who watched its proceedings only in a 
general way will credit, was performed in a most generous spirit. The 
members are entitled to the heartiest thanks of those in the gas industry 
who thought that that industry would in a material sense be advanced 
by a separate representation at what bids fair to be the greatest World’s 
Fair that history has record of. 





A Doe In THE MANGER, aT WESTBORO, Mass.—In our current item 
columns will be found some mention of an ordinance granting to Mr. 
Henry 8S. Jackson and others a franchise for the operation of a gas 
works at Westboro, Mass., and the proceedings that led up to the obtain- 
ing of the grant were in every sense regular and legal. Further, no 
particular opposition was made by any one in the borough to the scheme 
for inaugurating or placing a gas company at Westboro until the Select- 
men had indorsed Mr. Jackson’s application. Then the proprietors of 
the Westboro Electric Light and Power Company, becoming apprehen- 
sive of the situation, thought it was time to assert themselves, for the 
newcomer might interfere with their control of the artificial lighting sit- 
uation, the needs of which had been poorly catered to by the electri- 
cians. They asserted that they were the incorporators (in 1890) of the 
Westboro Gas and Electric Company, which was organized for the express 
purpose of taking over the property of the Westboro Electric Light and 
Power Company, and of adding to the working possessions of the lattera 
gas works. In the meantime, that is, between March, 1890, and the 
present time, no steps had been taken to complete the objects for which 
the Gas and Electric Company had been put in the field. This apathy 
is now explained on the ground that ‘‘ through an informality” in the 
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calls for the meetings (1890 and 1891), at which the merger was to be 
ratified, the ‘‘ matter was left open till the annual meeting of the Com- 
pany, to be held in October, 1892,” when the project was to have been 
formally completed. Of course, disinterested parties will draw con- 
clusions over this style of reasoning that will not inure to the credit of 
the ‘‘ merger people” as to their good faith, and it may be taken for 
granted that the proposition to engage in the gas business would have 
suffered in October, 1892, from the same taint of ‘‘informality” that 
afflicted it in 1890 and 1891, had not Mr. Jackson appeared on the stage 
thissummer. The electricians at Westboro have, like other blowhards, 
who end in believing a yarn that they originally told as a yarn pure and 
simple, finally worked themselves up to the point of considering their 
gas works a bona fide affair, and assert that they will appeal to the 
State Board of Gas and Electric Light Commissioners ; for, say they, 
‘“‘ the law provides that wherever one gas company exists, the Select- 
men shall not grant the right to another company, only upon public 
hearing.” This Westboro example of itself is only a small matter, but it 
serves to point out that scores of similar situations, in principle, exist in 
the United States, and exist greatly to the detriment of the new growth 
of the gas industry, and greatly to the inconvenience of the residents. 
A few years ago, in the craze of small towns to have the electric light, 
charters were recklessly awarded for the operation of combined electric 
and gas plants, the main—in fact, the sole purpose—of the possessors of 
which was to exploit the electric light, reserving the gas section of their 
grant merely as an insurance against other exploiters who might in the 
future desire to take up the supply of gas. When such make their 
appearance the electric-gas combination has but to show its ‘‘ordinance,” 
to the great discomfiture of the newcomers, who usually know that 
capital is easily ‘‘ chilled.” Thus doubly armed, the electricians go on 
milking the residents to the full, by supplying them with an incandes- 
cent electric lamp light that is as to a good gas light as one is to four. 





SoMETHING THAT ExPLaINs ItsEL¥.—The following letter to the 
JOURNAL, written by Mr. Henry Padan, President of the Portsmouth 
(Ohio) Gas and Electric Company, under date of August 23d, explains 
itself: ‘‘Mr. T. A. Bates, Secretary and Superintendent of our Com- 
pany, having chosen to leave our employ, I desire to express publicly 
this Company’s appreciation of his services inits behalf. He has shown 
skill, tact and economy in the management of its affairs, with a very 
considerable knowledge of the duties involved. Without any desire to 
detract from others, I can say this Company has never had better suc- 
cess than under Mr. Bates’ management, and it was with regret that we 
accepted his resignation.” 





Notges.—An odd criminal case is reported, from Newark, N. J., 
where some days ago I. R. Ketcham was held in bail for the grand 
jury, charged by Edward Hirsch, who occupied a fiat in the same apart- 
ment house with the complainant, with larceny. Complainant alleged 
that Ketcham, by means of a surreptitious connection with the gas ser- 
vice of the former, obtained his supply of light without paying therefor. 
——tThe works of the Goshen (Ind.) Gas Light Company were badly 
wrecked by a gas explosion that occurred about 10 days ago.—The 
Eureka Gas Company, to operate at Arcanum, Ohio, has been incorpo- 
rated.—The City Council, of Concord, N. H., has decreed that here- 
after the street lamps shall be kept alight all night and every night. 








The Market for Gas Securities. 





There is nothing of importance to report in connection with sales of 
gas shares in this city, for the past week, prices having been ‘fairly well 
maintained in spite of the ruling dullness of the time under review in 
the general share market. Consolidated did not go below 117, the bid 
price at the opening to-day (Friday) being 1173. In spite of the lack of 
transfers, however, we have no doubt that the suggestion made in this 
column§more than once of late, that an order for the purchase of 500 or 
1,000 shares would not be filled before 120 had been paid for some of them, 
remains good. The passing by the Standard Company of thedividend on 
the preferred for the last regular term has occasioned much inquiry, 
but it looks to us, under the circumstances, to be in keeping with safe 
financial policy, and is further evidence of the desire of the proprietors 
to steer clear of the financial skyrocketing that waz from time to time 
so marked a feature of the old t. 

Brooklyn shares are absolutely Sotersian ; and, in fact, the onl 
marked movement in the situation was shown by Chicago which 
sold at 83 and over during the week. Baltimore Consolidated is steady, 
at 61 to 614. Laclede mainiains its quotation of 24} to 244, and Bay 
State gas is not in great demand at 56 to 57. We believe it would be 


good policy to take a profit in any Brooklyn holdings, for these un- 
oubtedly will be lower in the Bros future. i i 


(Translated for the JoURNAL, from the Chemische Industrie, by Mr. Herman Poole.} 


Sulphocyanic Acid and the Sulphocyanides in the Manufac. 
ture of Illuminating Gas. 


eg 


The dry distillation of coal, according to Mr. J. V. Esop, produces, 
besides ammonia, hydrocarbons, phenols, etc., a class of nitrogenized 
bodies, cyanogen and its derivatives, and in an important quantity. 
De Romilly explains the formation of cyanogen by the action of am- 
monia on the carbon heated to redness. We will not stop to develop 
and discuss this theory, our work having for its aim principally the 
study of the best methods of extracting the cyanogen compounds con- 
tained in the ammoniacal waters and other products of the purification 
of illuminating gas. 

The proportion of cyanogen products depends principally on the con- 
ditions of the manufacture of the gas. It seems to increase with the 
quantity of coal charged in the retorts. (R. Gasch.) 

As long as the gas formed by distillation keeps a temperature above 
212° F., the cyanogen and the ammonia remain dissociated; but as 
soon as the temperature falls below 176° F. in the purifying apparatus, 
chemical or mechanical, cyanides of ammonium are formed ; the sul- 
phocyanate and ferrocyanide being produced from contact with the 
salts of iron in the purifying mass. 

In the ammoniacal waters from the gas works at Weisbaden, Karls- 
ruhe, and Mayence, which distil coal from the Saar and Ruhr districts, 
the author found, respectivel y— 


Sulphocyanic acid......... 18.79— 23.35— 35.88 grains. 
PS oss aeuabi cnccee 278.55—299.8 —556.25 grains. 


In the purification products (Laming or analogous mixtures) we have 
found the following proportions for 100 parts : 


Sulphocyanic Ferrocyanide 
Acid. Ammonia. of Potgasium. 
CNSH. NHs. FeCy. Mi. +3aq. 
EA Vid ese e tess Ua pk veces tees 3.02 
Re iabacke ss ase’ UEP ees cobs 080 5.00 
i Se ea ey ee __ SAP aRP peer e 4.62 
WUE daeune cones A ree 8.51 
DE akch secede RU cwavss 0s65e% 3.42 
BOW \chiebus svete RUE was taisswoad 3.42 
BPE: Maes ks txnay ES Bais dow se erber 4,42 
EE bows 90 ww teh BEY 640553505500 4.03 
7 RA eee eee ARR eee 4.51 
eee s aksnesaveen MM Nica chvsneen 4.84 
DEE hs nt Sep whee Midi weswe deed 3.05 
BOOe kcbacss ctacs AREA Sabre 1.28 
WE ccanveancdss OE ohv.0-cs nnd ken 4.53 
WE Apkaxanamexe a eG ine Fae 4.38 


On an average, the waste purifying mass contains more sulphocy- 
anic acid, and in a greater condition of purity, than the ammoniacal 
liquors. In both products the acid exists besides in the state of an am- 
moniacal salt. 

By a methodical extraction of the purifying mass, and concentration 
of the leachings, it is generally easy to obtain crystallized sulphocyan- 
ate of ammonia. It is advantageous always to isolate the sulphocyanic 
acid by means of a copper salt, if the leachings are impure or weak. 

The ammoniacal and copper salts are the first products from which 
chemical industry prepares all the other cyanides. 

It is easy to transform the ammonia sulphocyanate into a sulphocy- 
anate with a fixed alkaline or earthy base. It is sufficient to displace 
the ammonia by the hydrate or sulphide of the base. 

As regards sulphocyanate of copper, the alkalies decompose it only 
very incompletely ; but by means of soluble sulphides we are able with- 
out difficulty to prepare the corresponding sulphocyanates with the 
total transformation of the copper to sulphide. 

Besides, even in the manufacture of the sulphocyanates of sodium, 
potassium, calcium, or barium, by means of the ammonia salt, it is ad- 
vantageous to make use of the sulphides on account of their cheapness. 
By this means lighter colored sulphocyanates are obtained than with em- 
ploying the hydrates. 

By means of sulphocyanates of the alkaline earths, which are easily 
purified because of their great tendency to crystallization, the salts of 
all the other bases having soluble carbonates or sulphates are prepared ; 
such are sulphocyanates of potassium, ammonium, aluminum, etc. 

We know that the sulphocyanates are decomposable at the tempera- 
ture of evaporation (194°-212°) of their aqueous solutions under ordin- 
ary atmospheric pressure. The loss is appreciable, especially for the 





ammonia salt. Concentration under reduced pressure gives better re- 
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sults. It is observed, also, that slightly acid solutions decompose less 
than neutral liquors, other conditions being the same. 

Before passing to the details of the preparation of the different sul- 
phocyantes, we will say a few words on the conditions necessary to 
keeping the purifying mass. 

These keep their strength in soluble salts only if stored in covered 
places, in layers not too thick, and at low temperatures. If, for any 
reason, they are exposed to a temperature above 60°-70°, their green 
color passes to a reddish one at the surface; a piquant, acid odor is 
given off ; and, little by little, the decomposition proceeds towards the 
deeper layers, till in the space of a few days the sulphocyanate is almost 
completely decomposed. 

With thick layers, the oxidation generally begins in the interior of 
the mass ; the temperature rises to 85°-105° ;_ the odor, at first ammoni- 
acal, becomes sharp and acid. At times the oxidation is brisk enough 
to set fire to the sulphur. 

Under these circamstances the sulphocyanate is transformed partly 
into ferrocyanide, partly into volatile compounds, which escape ; the 
sulphuric acid formed from the oxidation of the sulphur unites with the 
ammonia. The mass thus oxidized is richer in ferrocyanide and sul- 
phate of ammonia; it contains only very little sulphocyanate—about 
one-half per cent. 

The sulphocyanate of ammonia is usually contained in the spent 
mass in the form of minute crystals, distributed very irregularly. They 
are often found in small, rather hard pieces, hardened sometimes by 
moisture, sometimes by enclosed tar particles. For a good extraction, 
it is well to work over the dry mass in such a way that the water may 
penetrate perfectly and completely remove all the soluble salts. 

Cold water is used for extraction, allowing contact for a sufficient 
time. The insoluble residue is pressed, and, if necessary, digested in a 
new quantity of water, which will serve to treat a new, fresh mass (me- 
thodical extraction). If it is desired to extract at a single treatment the 
sulpho- and ferrocyanide, alkaline leaches are used, which dissolve not 
only the last salt, but, in addition, make soluble a portion of the insolu- 
ble sulphocyanides contained in the mass. In this case, closed vessels 
and a heat of 140°-170°, with an arrangement for saving the ammonia 
which is evolved copiously, are used. It is necessary to observe here 
that the leaching liquids ought not be too concentrated or too warm, nor 
contain a large excess of alkali, so as not to induce the formation of sol- 
uble polysulphides at the expense of the free sulphur and the practical 
decomposition of the sulphocyanate. 

According to the method of working, the leachings are colored a 
clear yellow, a greenish yellow, or a blue. The alkaline liquors are 


* usually the strongest colored. 


The specific gravity of the extracted aqueous liquors varies from 1.028 
to 1.118, with a mean of 1.070 to 1.085. If their strength in foreign 
salts, chlorides, sulphates, sulphites, etc., is relatively weak, all that is 
needed is evaporation and fractional crystallization. If the liquors are 
very impure, the sulphocyanic acid is separated by means of a copper 
salt, usually the sulphate, which causes the formation of insoluble sul- 
phocyanate of copper. By reason of the presence of iron in the sul- 
phate of copper employed the liquor is colored dark red ; it is decolor- 
ized gradually when sulphurous anhydride is added to reduce the cupric 
to a cuprous salt. 

The very dense precipitate of sulphocyanate of copper deposits rapid- 
ly; it carries with it a small amount of sulphides and the empyreumatic 
substances in the liquor. This last contains now only chlorides, sul- 
phates and sulphites, with traces of organic bases, and is rejected. 

The ammoniacal liquors may ¥e treated similarly, but when they con- 
tain less than 2 per cent. of sulphocyanic acid there is no use trying to 
extract it. 

The extraction by means of copper salts offers certain advantages over 
simple concentration and crystallization. There is no loss, all the reac- 
tions taking place in the cold. Besides, the products obtained are less 
highly colored and more easily purified. ° 

The sulphocyanate of copper, washed by decantation, is transformed 
into an alkaline or earthy salt by digestion with a solution of the cor- 
responding sulphide. The empyreumatic substances and the organic 
pigments carried down by the copper sulphocyanates remain insoluble 
with the sulphide of copper. In order to have the transformation com- 
plete the alkaline sulphide must be in great excess ; good results are ob- 
tained by treating the copper salt obtained from a previous extraction 
with fresh liquor of the soluble sulphide, which is then passed to the 
sulphocyanate of copper obtained from a succeeding operation, and so 
on. The sulphide of copper, freed from the sulphocyanate, is washed, 
dried and roasted in a pyrites furnace for making sulphuric acid ; the 
mixed oxides are attacked by warm, dilute, sulphuric acid ; the same 





quantity of copper thus serves indefinitely, the only loss being that due 
to waste in handling. 

The crude sulphocyanate of ammonia is obtained as above mentioned 
by evaporating the leachings from the waste purifying materials. These 
are generally clear yellow in color, and darken more or less during the 
evaporation. When a strength of 22°-24° B. is reached they are allowed 
to crystallize. On cooling rhombic crystals of sulphate mixed with sul- 
phocyante of ammonia are formed. The mother liquors are concen- 
trated, and in the succeeding crystallization are formed large flakes, con- 
taining 80 to 90 per cent. of sulphocyanate of ammonia, colored light 
yellow. The brown mother liquor is added to the leach liquors of a 
subsequent operation. After recrystallizing the crude salt, and remov- 
ing by means of sulphide of barium the iron and sulphate of ammonia, 
commercially pure sulphocyanate of ammonia is obtained. To prepare 
the salt chemically pure the sulphocyanate of baryta must be removed. 
This is decomposed according to the following formula : 

(CNS):Ba + (NH,).SO, = 2NH,CNS + BaSo,. 

The sulphate of baryta is separated by filtration and the liquor evap- 
orated to crystallization under reduced pressure. It is necessary in all 
these operations to carefully avoid contact with iron or other metals and 
to operate in enamelled dishes, presses of wood, etc. 

Sulphocyanate of baryta is prepared by agitating hydrate or sulphide 
of barium in solution of sulphocyanate of ammonia. This is done in 
closed vessels provided with agitators, and at a temperature of 175° to 
195°, obtained by injection of free steam. The ammonia or its sulphy- 
drate should be distilled as rapidly and completely as possible in order 
to reduce the loss toa minimum. A large excess of sulphide of barium 
must be avoided. 

Sulphocyanate of baryta is prepared also in the cold and without loss 
by means of sulphocyanide of copper and sulphide of barium. The 
crude sulphocyanide of copper may be used as obtained above, after 
washing and pressing several times. This salt is suspended in a solution 
of sulphide of barium of 15° B. It is well to treat fractionally by mix- 
ing the copper salt with an insufficient quantity of sulphide of barium; 
the barium salt is then completely transformed into sulphocyanate. The 
sulphocyanide remaining in the sulphide of copper is then decomposed 
by action of a fresh leach of sulphide of barium. After precipitation of 
the foreign metals and the excess of sulphide of barium which the 
liquor contains, it is concentrated in dishes at a temperature of about 
140°. Fine, slightly-colored crystals are thus obtained. 

Sulphocyanate of calcium is obtained by treating the ammonia salt 
with caustic lime. To have the salt nearly pure, it is necessary to use 
the ammonia salt purified or the leachings very slightly charged with 
empyreumatic products, or foreign salts. The operation should be con- 
ducted rapidly and with just the proper quantity of lime, since an ex- 
cess of this lime, as well as of ammonia salts, causes troublesome decom- 
positions. The liquor is concentrated to 45° B. On cooling, well- 
formed needles separate, which break easily and take on a slight color 
after straining and exposure to the air. 

Sulphocyanate of potassium is obtained by double decomposition of a 
sulphocyanate of an alkaline earth and sulphate or carbonate of potas- 
sium. Liquors sufficiently strong to have the filtrate 15° to 20° Beaume 
should be used. Evaporate to 45° Beaume and allow to crystallize. 

Sulphocyanate of aluminum is prepared by means of sulphate of 
aluminum and sulphocyanate of calcium or barium. Use the salt of 
barium at 40° B. and the calcium salt at 36° B. It is necessary that the 
sulphate of aluminum be free from iron and to use as concen.rated a 
solution as possible, 28° to 30° Beaume. The operation is performed in 
the cold, filter and press avoiding always contact with objects of iron. 
A solution of 19°-20° B. gravity is thus obtained sufficiently strong for 
use in printing. 

AS apropos to this communication of Mr. Esop, we may add the fol- 
lowing passage from an article by Playfair, on ‘‘ Notes on the Produc- 
tion of Cyanides,” which appeared in the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry : 

‘* The sulphocyanides may be manufactured directly, or may be ob- 
tained as by-products in gas making. Dr. Lunge states the amount of 
sulphocyanide of ammonia in English gas liquors at about 25 pounds 
per 100 gallons. 

‘** In no gas liquor, of which I have been able to get samples, has the 
quantity reached anything like that figure. In Scotch gas liquor, after 
it has been treated for the extraction of ammonia, I have found only 1 
pound of sulphocyanide of lime per 100 gallons. The refuse lime from 
gas purifiers contains sulphocyanides—larger proportion, but even this 
gas lime from Scotch gas works I find to contain under 20 pounds of 
sulphocyanide of lime per ton. In gas lime there isa large amount of 
hyposulphite of lime, which would require to be entirely removed from 
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the sulphocyanide, as the presence of oxygen compounds is prejudicial 
to the formation of cyanides from sulphocyanides. The small quantities 
in gas residues above mentioned are not worth the cost of recovering ; 
so it is preferable to make the sulphocyanides by direct precesses.” 








How to Keep Down Complaints and Grumbling Amongst Con- 
sumers. 
coetiihiiliadlapals 
[A paper read by Mr. GzorcE KEILLOR, of Nairn, before the North 
British Association of Gas Managers.” 

On being asked to prepare and read a short paper at this meeting, it 
occurred to me that the subject given in the title was one with which 
we are all more or less familiar. And I trust that, notwithstanding any 
shortcomings in the paper on this rather dry subject, it will be made 
thoroughly interesting and beneficial by the discussion which may 
follow. 

We have of late been so accustomed to hear what I would cali very 
scientific papers, that one is almost afraid to lift his voice on any of the 
lesser subjects appertaining to our business. But I think there is justa 
possibility of harping too much on the scientific strain ; and while con- 
tinually searching for something new and of great magnitude, the minor 
details connected with the manufacture and distribution of gas are apt 
to be forgotten. Consequently, we have few homely discussions on 
every-day troubles and experiences. From such discussions a real 
mutual benefit is derived ; and it may be said that, like the good done 
to the old parent when indulging in the frolics of the young, so would 
our ‘‘ parents” in the gas trade be benefited by a rehearsal of old but 
good matter. At the same time, I feel sorry that I am unable to con- 
tribute anything worth while or new ; but, with your kind indulgence, 
I will shortly give you a few practical thoughts and experiences as to 
the duties of a meter inspector, with some of the troubles that most, if 
not all, gas managers have to meet. These troubles usually happen at 
a time when we are in the midst of a quarterly survey ; and while try: 
ing to give satisfaction all round, with great expectations of big returns 
being recorded, we now and again hear of grumbling amongst consum- 
ers, and (worse still) that this one and that one are taking to oil. 

Like most of you, I have had ample opportunity to study how best to 
retain the confidence of consumers by keeping down and attending to 
complaints, and trying to maintain the position of gas as an illuminant, 
so that oil lamps, which are now most formidable opponents, will be 
prevented taking its place. To overcome these complaints is, I consider, 
one of the first questions affecting the interests and good management 
of all modern gas works. When Mr. Newbigging gave the four 
‘**Golden Rules” to gas managers which are now so familiar to all of 
us, I think he might have added a fifth; and it might have been this : 
** Let your meter inspector be a man of sound mind and judgment, 
thoroughly trained in the distribution of gas, and able to discuss with 
consumers on the spot, in a courteous manner, everything connected 
with gas supply, to hear their complaints quietly, say nothing but what 
is absolutely necessary, and certainly never show the least ruffle of tem- 
per or any unnecessary independence, after which make it a point to 
quiet the grumbler by, if possible, removing the cause of his dis- 
content.” 

After 16 years’ experience in this capacity, I have come to the con- 
clusion that the real and only cure for this epidemic of grumbling, is 
that the meter inspector must deal with all complaints on the spot. Of 
course, he must be able to use his own discretion as to the nature of the 
complaint, and whether he can put right what is said to be wrong just 
at that moment, or whether he must take in the complaint to the office 
to be attended to by an official kept for this kind of work. Or it may be 
that a local plumber must be called in; but whatever means may be 
taken, or at whose expense, nothing must be left undone that, in reason, 
will satisfy the consumer. And whatever or by whom it may be done, 
let it be superintended by the gas official ; for who has greater in- 
terest in the gas that is being sold than the man who makes it? And is 
it not obviously for the benefit of all gas companies and corporations to 
keep in their own hands, if not the whole control of all internal fittings, 
at least the entire superintendence of the alterations and improvements 
in gas lighting when opportunities occur ? 

Of course, there are complaints and complaints, and to take all those 
one hears of, and deal with them individually, would occupy too much 
of one’s time. In passing, I will only mention several, by way of prov- 
ing to you the great necessity of having them dealt with on the spot, 
and thus prevent grumblers from having time and opportunity to go 


from door to door lamenting over their bad gas, their high accounts, 
and the dilatoriness of the gas man. 





The first complaint I will mention is one that generally is easily over- 
come. The party who makes it seldom complains without good cause, 
and is found to be a reasonable person if his wants are attended to at 
the right time and on the spot. But should this consumer be in any way 
slighted, and his complaint not be attended to at once by the meter in- 
spector, but simply told to get a plumber to change a burner or such 
like, reasonable as he may be, he will develop into one of the worst of 
grumblers. More than likely, he may be a consumer of position and 
influence, and consequently his word has a certain amount of weight, 
for a time at least, on anything connected with the gassupply, the faults 
of which he will expose to many sympathetic friends. 

The next class of grumblers I would mention are those who go from 
door to door complaining of everything and everybody—in fact, this is 
the real grumbler in the proper sense of the term. No meter inspector 
will make more than two or three visits when he will find out this class 
of consumer, with whom he must be very careful. He should have 
little to say, even although the consumer makes some very ridiculous 
and aggravating remarks; and knowing as the inspector does the ordi- 
nary nature of affairs, and the great amount of ignorance that prevails 
among consumers generally, his simple duty is to try and please. When 
this consumer gets his account rendered, he makes it a point to have 
some disagreeable remarks to offer regarding the quality of gas and the 
price ; and he never forgets to tell you that he has used less gas this 
quarter than he ever did before, that the light is much worse, and the 
account is much higher, etc. He then takes you into a room where the 
light may be bad, caused by an old burner, or a choked bracket. And 
while the inspector is examining the light and endeavoring to find the 
cause of complaint, the grumbler is all the time running down the 
whole system of gas lighting, and is sure to tell you that some of his 
friends have taken to oil, which is much better and cheaper than gas, 
and that he means to follow suit. Meantime, the inspector (if the man 
he ought to be) is having the old burner removed, and replaced with a 
new one, if need be, or the bracket cleaned. Then, not having spoken 
a word, he now lights the gas, and silences the complainer, who barely 
gives him time to explain the cause before hurrying into another room 
and asking him to look at the light there. This the inspector does, and 
the defect having been rectified there, he pleases the consumer almost 
against his will, and walks off to pursue his calling, feeling that he has 
at least quieted another person who, if left to himself and not attended 
to on the spot, would have gone about for the next three months con- 
tinually grumbling over ‘‘our bad and dear gas.” 

During my tenure of office as meter inspector, like others I have had 
my troubles great and small ; and I made it a point from the beginning 
never to take any complaint to the gas office if it could be got over other- 
wise by attending to it at once. Consequently, I considered at the time 
(and now I am more convinced of it than ever) that this was doing the 
right thing at the right time and in the right place. It hasthe effect of 
making consumers much more contented, besides keeping the office 
complaint book clear of a daily list of trifling complaints, which when 
read over by the manager gives him a feeling of anything but pleasure 
in his work. 

Now I hold that every manager should provide his officials with a 
stock of new burners of all sizes, to be given to all-and-sundry free of 
charge. And all who occupy the office of meter inspector and collector, 
who may be the manager himself in small gas works, should be men 
thoroughly practical, and not only able to discuss the different systems 
of gas lighting with consumers, but also to be of a straightforward and 
courteous disposition, with a strong aptitude to do good business in a 
real business fashion. There are, I am afraid, some managers who, 
while always trying to keep the good opinion of their directors or com- 
mittees, are for ever telling them of the little troubles they have with 
consumers. I consider consumers more our masters in this respect than 
our directors or corporations. I say, please consumers, and do good 
business with them ; and you cannot fail to satisfy your directors. On 
the other hand, the gas manager by talking to, and informing his direc- 
tors of all the trifling complaints and troubles connected with this con- 
sumer and the next—instead of using his own discretion and dealing 
with all complaints on the spot—is simply heaping fuel on the fire ; for 
do the directors not take up the question at their first meeting and more 
than likely instruct the manager not to interfere with any burners or 
internal fittings whatever? ‘‘ Tell the consumer,” they say, ‘‘ to get a 
plumber.” Now there are not a few gas works manaved on this prin- 
ciple. The manager ought to be able not only to manage the gas works, 
but also his directors and all the consumers. Where the latter are not 
attended to and satisfied, and the manager is interfered with by his di- 
rectors (such interference caused very likely by himself at the outset, 
asking them to do and decide what he himself ought to do), I consider 
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that both manager and directors in this case are slowly committing the 
suicide of their company. Directors and committees have plenty to do 
in looking closely after the financial department, without being in any 
way troubled with affairs affecting the management. There was atime 
when gas works officials were very independent—I have no doubt too 
much ko ; but since the “light without a wick” was shown in 1792 and 
its subsequent development, oil lamp manufacturers have not been idle. 
In the age we live in, the gas man’s independence is not how much 
superiority he can show over others, but only the independence gained 
by being able to satisfy the consumer with his goods. In old times, 
consumers were pleased and almost obliged to stoop to the gas official ; 
but how does this compare with the present day? Why, the consumers 
are now the masters ; gas companies are the servants, and have to sat- 
isfy them. If not, other illuminants are not far to find. 

It may be asked, ‘‘ how can a meter inspector have time to deal with 
such matters when on his inspection, and how is it possible to satisfy ev- 
ery person?” In this question lies the whole problem. But it is a 
problem I am convinced it will pay to solve, and one which after all is 
not very difficult of solution. It would no doubt add a few days, or 
even a week, to the time in making the survey ; but is it not a fact that 
this man is by the aid of the meter selling our stock ? Who can blame 
a consumer, when purchasing his light, for complaining if need be? 
And who should attend and put matters right sooner than the meter in- 
spector who, as it were, represents the gas company? This official, how- 
ever, too often without giving the leasi attention to the consumer's 
wants—far less to the interests of his company, being hard pressed to 
finish his meter reading—gets out of it by simply telling the customer to 
engage a plumber. Consequently the consumer, rather than be trou- 
bled with plumbers about the house, puts up from time to time with af- 
fairs as they are, only with this difference, that the longer the matter is 
deferred, the greater will be the grumbling. 

Take, for example, a case that came under my own notice some years 
ago, where the lady of a large boarding house in Nairn, on getting her 
account, looked at it and exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I have often heard that gas 
men go about from door to door cheating and putting down in their 
books whatever they thought fit; but I am now thoroughly convinced of 
the truth of it. For why, this account is double what it ever was be- 
fore, and I never had so few visitors. I will go to the chairman of the 
gas company and expose the man.” After my assistant came in and in- 
formed me of this state of matters, I made my way to the lady’s house, 
and on getting there she had a great deal more to say to me than I 
would care to repeat. I was told that I was not wanted any more, and 
not to enter her house again unless sent for. She informed me that she 
was going into town that day to order oil lamps. I expressed my sorrow 
at losing a good customer, especially when the fault was not ours, and I 
hoped that before leaving us she would allow me to make a proper exam- 
ination of the meter and piping in the house. ‘‘I tell you,” she replied, 
“that I want nothing more to do with you. I had a plumber, who exam- 
ined all my fittings both for water and gas, and prefer to believe him.” 
This was said while she was going towards the door, making sure she 
would see me out without more todo. But, just before going, I made 
another effort to impress her with the fact that whatever was wrong 
could be put right. So I remarked that there must be a very great leak 
going on in the roof of the house, passing away unobserved through the 
slates, and should an explosion take place when her house was full with 
visitors, the result might be serious. The word ‘‘ explosion ” had the de- 
sired effect. She became calm, and we had some sensible talk together, 
and, on taking a quarter of an hour reading of the meter, a very large 
leak was shown to be going on. I explained this to the lady, got the 
leak stopped, and told her that I would bring her case before my direc- 
tors, with the view of getting the account reduced. Ultimately the 
amount was reduced by one-half ; and this, I am pleased to say, satis- 
fied the lady, and had the effect of preventing the order for oil lamps 
being given, besides restoring confidence in gas once more. 

No doubt most of you will have had similar cases, and may think me 
taking up too much of your time in rehearsing same. But what I wish 
to point out is the good it does to attend to such cases at once. In this 
case I had a thorough business lady to deal with. She, no doubt, when 
warm on her grievance, had made extravagant and strong assertions. 
Ladies are inclined to use strong language when they feel annoyed. But 
had I left her for a few days, with instructions to get a plumber to exam- 
ine her fittings, I have not the least doubt the order for oil lamps would 
have been given. We would also have lost a good customer and gained 
a bitter and influential opponent. 

Experience, after all, is best for teaching people, and I have endeav- 
ored to give you a page from mine. Competition in lighting is increas- 
ing, as with everything else ; and to please our customers our represen- 








tatives must be courteous, long-suffering, patient and practical. If we 
can show the grumbler that we have done our best for him, he must in 
his calm moments admit that we can do no more, and should think well 
of us for having attempted so much. 








Elliot’s Apparatus for Manufacturing Gas. 
<span: 

On the 16th inst. U. S. Letters Patent (No. 480,919) were granted to 
Mr. Walter P. Elliot, of New York, for an improvement in apparatus 
for manufacturing gas. Using the words of the specification, Mr. 
Elliot says : 

In the accompanying drawings, Figure 1 is a plan view of apparatus 
adapted to carry out my improvement. Fig. 2 is a side elevation of the 
same. Fig. 3 is a horizontal section of a portion of the apparatus, taken 
on the line x x, Fig. 2. Fig. 4 isavertical section of a carbureting and 
fixing chamber employed, taken on the line y y, Fig. 1. Fig. 5is a 
vertical section of the same, taken on the line z z, Fig.1. Fig. 6is a 
vertical section taken on the same line as Fig. 4, but showing a slight 
modification. Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6 are drawn to a larger scale than Figs. 
1 and 2; and Fig. 6 is somewhat broken away. Similar letters of refer- 
ence designate corresponding parts in all the figures. 

_In carrying out my improvement I first cause a fire of some suitable 
carbonaceous material to be started in one or more producers, the com- 
bustion being accelerated, when desired, by a blast of air or air and 
steam. The resulting gaseous products areconveyed through a suitable 
outlet to a superheating and fixing chamber, which may also be a car- 
bureting chamber, where sufficient air is admitted to produce proper 
combustion of the gases. The gases are caused while in a state of com- 
bustion to pass about the exterior of tubes or retorts arranged in the 
said chamber, thus heating said tubes or retorts toa high temperature. 
When the materials in the producer or producers have acquired a suffi- 
cient temperature to dissociate and farther on decompose steam, the 
supply of air or air and steam is cut off, the outlet for the products 
of combustion is closed, and an outlet for gas is opened. Steam by itself 
or in combination with the gaseous products from one or more pro- 
ducers, or in combination with the products of distillation of carbon- 
aceous or hydrocarbonaceous material, or steam in combination with 
the gaseous products from one or more producers and the products of 
the distillation of carbonaceous or hydrocarbonaceous material, is then 
admitted to the producer or producers, previously heated, as above re- 
ferred to. After passing through the above referred to heated producer 
or producers the gaseous product is conveyed away to the aforesaid 
tubes or retorts arranged in the chamber. The temperature of the said 
tubes or retorts is sufficiently high to preheat and superheat the base 
gas passing through the tubes or retorts, so that when the base gas 
comes in contact with carbureting material, should such be used in the 
tubes or retorts, its temperature will be sufficiently high to materially 
aid in the destructive distillation of the carbureting material and, should 
steam be used, to decompose it. The temperature of the tubesor retorts 
is also sufficiently high to decompose hydrocarbonaceous material. 

During the passage of the gas through the tubes or retorts it is car- 
bureted or not, according as it is desired to make illuminating or heating 
gas. If carbureted, such carbureting is effected by the addition of the 
products of distillation from liquid hydrocarbon, bituminous or cannel 
coals, shale, or any suitable carbonaceous material. In the manufacture 
of heating gas steam may, if desired, be introduced to the tubes or re- 
torts. The gas in its further passage through the tubes or rei -rts is con- 
verted into a fixed gas and issues from the tubes or retorts into the 
hydraulic main, and thence passes into and through the scrubbers, con- 
densers, purifiers, etc., in the usual way. 

A designates producers, of which I have shown four, but of which I 
may use one or any desired number. These producers may be of any 
suitable construction which adapts them for the production of gases. I 
have shown them as circular and provided upon their tops with man- 
holes, a. Any suitable carbonaceous material—such, for instance, as 
coal, either bituminous or anthracite—having been placed in one or 
more, as desired, of the producers, the same is ignited in any well known 
manner. Air or air together with steam is then introduced, preferably 
in the form of a blast. The air, as shown, is delivered in the direction 
of the arrow 1, Fig. 1, through the pipe B. From the pipe B extend 
branch pipes b and from the branch pipes 6 other branch pipes b’. The 
branch pipes 6’ communicate with the interior of the producers. Each 
of the branch pipes b’ is provided with a stopcock 6’, by which the flow 
of air to the producer may be regulated, or in the case of steam and air 
being used the flow of steam in like manner can be regulated by a stop- 
cock, h*, or both steam and air may be wholly discontinued from any of 
the producers, as desired. The air may issue to the producers beneath 
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the body of coal or directly against the body of coal, or when air and 
steam are introduced together both may thus be admitted. 

Extending from the producers are pipes C; provided with stopcocks, 
c. These pipes communicate with a stand-pipe or stand-pipes D, which 
stand-pipe or pipes are provided with stopcocks d d’, the former above 
and the latter below the point of connection between the pipe C and 
the pipe or pipes D. The pipe or pipes D communicate at their lower 
ends with an accumulator £, in the form, as here shown, of a horizon- 
tally extending pipe, and at its or their upper end or ends with an 
accumulator F’, also in the form of a horizontally extending pipe. The 












































accumulator Z communicates with distributers G in the form, as shown, 
of horizontally extending pipes, which distributers are provided with 
stopcocks g. From the distributers G, in this instance, extend a number 
of pipes g’, which pipes extend to the interior of a chamber H, near the 
bottom of the latter. The chamber H is a superheating and fixing 
chamber ; but it may also be a carbureting chamber. The gaseous pro- 
ducts from the producer or producers pass therefrom through the pipes 
C to the pipe or pipes D and thence to the accumulator E, the stopcock 
or cocks d having previously been closed to prevent the passage of any 
of said products to the accumulator F. From the accumulator EZ such 
products pass through one or both of the distributers G, and thence 
through the pipes g’ to the intcrior of the chamber H. I desire that, 
when the gases thus enter the carbureting or fixing chamber, sufficient 
air should be admitted to produce propercombustion. For this purpose 
I, as shown, cause a portion of the air entering through the pipe B to 
pass through a pipe J toa pipe J’. The pipe I’ is provided with cocks 
i @’, one upon each side of the point of connection between the pipes J I’. 
The pipe J’ communicates with the chamber H near the bottom and upon 
both sides of the latter. As shown, said pipe connects with chambers?’, 
extending lengthwise of the chamber H. Opening from said chambers 
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Fig. 2. 


# are tuyeres i’, which tuyeres are adjacent to the inner ends of the 
pipes J’. The air thus introduced through the tuyeres will commingle 
with the gaseous products entering through the pipes g’ and produce a 
proper combustion of said products. The chamber H, I have shown as 
having near iis bottom an open portion J, in which are arranged a num- 
ber of piers j. Between the piers j extend arches 7°, as shown more 
clearly in Fig. 5. These piers and arches support a number of tubes j* 
(shown more clearly in Fig. 5), which tubes constitute retorts. 

I haveshown the chamber H as divided vertically by a partition wall 
h, so that there are in effect, in this example of my improvement, two 


compartments to the chamber, to one or both of which the gaseous pro- 
ducts, just described, may be delivered from one or more producers 
through the distributors G, arranged upon opposite sides of the chamber. 
This may be accomplished by operating the stopcocks g and ¢ 7’. 

The pipes j* are preferably of refractory material—such, for instance, 
as fireclay—and are separated from each other in such manner as to 
afford clear spaces about them for the passage of the gases in a state of 
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Fig. 3. 


combustion. I have shown them as arranged in rows extending width- 
wise of the carbureting and fixing chamber, and as separated from each 
other and supported by means of blocks, g‘, which blocks are made, 
preferably, of refractory material—such, for instance, as fireclay. The 
burning gases in their upward passage through the chamber H are 
caused in this illustration of my improvement to | ursue a circuitous 
course about the pipes j*, by means of deflector plates K, which deflec- 
tor plates alternately abut near one of their ends against the wall of the 
chamber and against the partition wall, those abuttiny against the wall 
of the chamber not extending quite to the dividing partition wall h, and 
those abutting against the partition wall not extending quite to the op- 
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Fig. 4. 


posite wall of the chamber. The course of the gases is shown more 
clearly in Fig. 4 by the arrows in doited lines. This upward movement 
of the gases in astate of combustion heats the pipes or retorts j toa 
high temperature, the degree of which bas been previously described. 
The pipes or retorts j* having been broug!it to the proper temperature, 
one or more of the cocks d’ may be closed an | one or more of the cocks 
d opened. At the same time certain of the cocks b’, by which air is 
admitted to the previously heated producers, may be closed. To the 
producers from which air is cut off steam by itself or in combination 





with the gaseous products from one or more producers or in combination 
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with the products of distillation of carbonaceous or hydrocarbonaceous 
material, or steam in combination with the gaseous products from one 
or more producers and the products of the distillation of carbonaceous 
or hydrocarbonaceous material, is admitted from branch pipes a’ or 4, 
cocks h? h‘ therein being opened, so that steam or the other products 
described may flow directly into the producer or producers. The steam 
or other product passes upwardly through the incandescent mass of 
coal in the producer or producers and is combined, dissociated, or de- 
composed, according to the product thus introduced. The gaseous pro- 
duct thus produced then passes through the pipe or pipes C and the pipe 
or pipes D to the accumulator F, and from thence through a pipe L to 
the upper portion of the chamber H. 
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Fig. 5. 


I have shown the pipe L as extending along one side of the said 
chamber near the top thereof, and in open communication with a cham- 
ber 1, formed in said chamber H. The upper row of the pipes j* open 
at one of their ends into the chamber /. The gas passing through the 
pipe L is, therefore, delivered into the said upper row of the pipes 7”. 

Referring more particularly to Fig. 4, it will be seen that passages ’ 
are formed in the side walls of the chamber H, by which communica- 
tion is afforded from the row or rows of pipes above to those below. 
These openings are so arranged relatively to each other upon opposite 
sides of the chamber that the down-flowing gas will be caused to pursue 
a circuitous course to and fro through the pipes from side to side of the 
chamber, as indicated more clearly by the arrows in full lines in said 
figure. The pipes, it will be observed in this instance, extend through 





Fig. 6. 


the partition wall h, and, therefore, through both of the chambers or 
compartments which are formed by said partition wall. 
When the gas has been preheated and superheated to such a tempera- 
ture in its passage through the pipes that it will decompose a hydrocar- 
bon, I carburet the gas either wholly orin part. I have shown two, 
means for accomplishing this result. By the means shown more par- 
ticularly in Figs. 2 and 4, I cause a liquid hydrocarbon—such, for in- 
stance, as petroleum—to be injected into certain of the pipes j*. The 
liquid hydrocarbon flows through a stand-pipe M, from which stand- 


pipes nozzles n extend through the wall of the carbureting and fixing 
chamber and into the ends of the pipes opposite which they are ar- 
ranged. I prefer that the outlets for these nozzles shall be restricted, 
so that the hydrocarbon will be delivered into the pipes in the form of a 
spray. Cocks n’ upon the nozzles may be operated to regulate the flow 
of the hydrocarbon. 

In the other example of my improvement shown the pipes or retorts 
Jj* are somewhat enlarged. In these pipes or retorts I place a solid car- 
bonaceous substance, such as bituminous or cannel coal or shale rich 
in hydrocarbon. The down-flowing gas passes over the beds of carbon- 
aceous material, which of course are highly heated, and thus becomes 
carbureted. In fact I may use both of the means described for carbur- 
eting the gas, if I so desire. The gas in its farther passage down 
through the pipes or retorts becomes fixed and issues in the lower por- 
tion of the chamber through a pipe O, from which it passes to the usual 
purifiers, scrubbers, etc. 

I may use but one of the producers, or any desired number. By 
using a number of the producers I am enabled to maintain a continu- 
ous process—that is to say, gaseous products from one or more of the 
producers having been passed to one side of the chamber H, and the 
pipes or vetorts having been sufficiently heated thereby, the same may 
be turned off, as described, and the steam or other products introduced 
and passed through the tubes or retorts in the chamber H. While this 
last operation is being carried on other producers may be employed in 
the production of gas which will be passed to the other part of the 
chamber H for the purpose of heating the tubes or retorts therein, or in 
the production of gas which will be passed to the same side of the cham- 
ber H for the purpose of maintaining the heat therein, so that by thus 
alternating the operations of the producers not only can the process be 
made continuous, but the temperature in the chamber H, or any part 
thereof, may be always maintained at a proper degree. 

By the use of my process and apparatus the gaseous product during 
the combustion of the carbonaceous material in the producer or pro- 
ducers is caused to heat the pipes or retorts through which the heating 
or illuminating gas passes, and there will therefore be no waste of heat, 
while at the same time the same carbonaceous material from which the 
first gaseous product is evolved is employed to dissociate and decom- 
pose the steam or other aeriform fluid to make the heating or illumin- 
ating gas. 

I have shown pipes S provided with stopcocks h‘, by which pipes 
communication is afforded between the various producers or generators. 

It may sometimes be desirable to manufacture fuel gas only, and in 
such case carbureting may be deemed unnecessary. I desire, however, 
in such an event to introduce steam to the tubes or retorts, and I have 
shown a steam pipe R, from which extend branch pipes r, all provided 
with suitable cocks r’. From the branch pipes r nozzles r* extend 
through the wall of the chamber H and into certain of the tubes or re- 
torts. By this means steam may be introduced to the tubes or retorts 
during the passage of the gaseous products from said tubes or retorts. 
In fact, steam may be introduced and employed while the gaseous pro- 
duct is also being carbureted, if desired. 








Enriching Coal Gas by Paraffine Oil or Liquid Hydrocarbons. 
—_— ja 
[A paper read by Mr. J. Mackay, before the North British Association 
of Gas Managers. } 

Cannel coal—as all here have more or less reason to know— ‘as, of 
late years, touched a figure that has made it imperative for those of us 
who supply a high quality of gas to look around and discover whether 
it is not possible to substitute something cheaper and equally good. The 
present low values of paraffine and petroleum oils have attracted the at- 
tention of many to these, as being likely substitutes for first-class can- 
nels ; and those of you who have been following the technical journals 
relating to our industry cannot fail to have noticed the various excellent 
papers that have recently appeared on the subject. 

In the month of December last I was in difficulties as regards cannel, 
and as it was not possible to obtain any in time to he of use, paraffine 
was thought of as a likely substitute. After a preliminary experiment, 
an app iratus, consisting of a force pump and a small steel tank to with- 
stand pressure, was got up, and some oil gas obtained. An attempt was 
then made to utilize the oil on a working scale ; and so far as enriching 
the gas was concerned, we had reason to be satisfied with the result. But 
trouble awaited us in another direction. The tar well got into a condi- 
tion that left its contents of little use for any purpose whatever. The 
tar and liquor lay in alternate thin layers, and their separation became 
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trouble, the amount of oil injected was reduced, and gradually a normal 
condition of working was again attained. Reducing the quantity of oil 
did not appear to affect the gain in illuminating power ; and we began 
to suspect that the oil had in some way been overdone. Attention was 
then directed to the injector orifice and the condition of the retorts, 
when we discovered that too much oil was being injected in a given 
time. If a retort gets more oil than it can gasify, the gas issues at the 
ascension pipe in thick volumes of a whitish color. When a small 
quantity only is injected the gas is thin in volume and of dark brown 
color. 

The apparatus we now employ for the injection of the oil consists of 
the original slightly modified. On a square iron trough, holding about 
80 gallons, and provided with a scale, the force pump is fixed ; and the 
steel tank is placed alongside, to act as an air vessel. A malleable iron 
pipe is led from this air vessel to the roof, over the center of the retort 
bench, and continued down to the retorts by a flexible tube, terminating 
in a fly coupling nut and nozzle, with an orifice about ,, of an inch in 
diameter. Only lower retorts are used for oil, and each door is fitted 
with an ordinary 1-inch cast iron stop cock furnished at the outer end 
with a quick-threaded screw to take the coupling nut. The outside di- 
ameter of the nozzle is sufficiently small to pass the key-way of the stop 
cock, which has simply to be opened, the nozzle inserted, and the coup- 
ling nut run up, previous to turning on the oil. 

If a considerable quantity of oil had to be dealt with, the most econ- 
omical arrangement for pumping would be an ordinary hydraulic accu- 
mulator filted up in the usual way, and worked off any convenient 
shaft. 

In Peterhead, 4-hour charges are worked ; and with retorts in fair 
condition, these charges are usually completely worked off in 3} hours. 
It is at the end of this period that the oil is applied. The retort door is 
opened and the coke levelled along the bottom. From 2 to 3 gallons of 
oil are injected at a pressure of 250 pounds per square inch, the time oc- 
cupied in this being less than 15 minutes. Care is taken that the orifice 
is clear, and that the oil strikes the back of the retort. The retorts gas- 
ify this quantity without being appreciably the worse, and they are 
ready for a fresh charge of coal at the four hours’ end. 

In April last the oil was gasified (by the method just described) in va- 
rious proportions to the ton of coal, in order to note what increase was 
made on the illuminating power of 20.5-candle gas, and also to note how 
far such increase was in accordance with theoretical mixtures of the two. 
The quantities of oil gasified varied from 6 to 40 gallons to the ton of 
coal, and the gas produced ia each case, after being allowed time to dif- 
fuse, was tested for durability. This had to be resorted to, as I did not 
have a standard photometer at my disposal ; and in my after calcula- 
tions this want has caused me to adopt the common acceptance that the 
durability divided by two equals the candle power. The rise in illumi- 
nating power was satisfactory when 6, 8, 10, 12 and 16 gallons of oil 
were used per ton; but the candle power remained stationary from 16 to 
40 gallons. On comparing the results with the theoretical candle power 
it was found that the illuminating power of the lower proportions were 
in excess of, and that of the higher proportions lower than the theoreti- 
cal candle power. In the following table the results obtained are given, 
together with the theoretical values for comparison. The candle power 
of the oil gas is assumed as 50, for reasons afterwards given— 


Sake ST lO 
from Oil. = 65 Cu. Ft. bility. Power. Power. 
9,000cu.ft. Ogals. 41.20minutes. 20.50candles. 20.50candles. 
9,390 ‘* fe 43.50 ‘“ 21.75 ‘ ne: * 
9,520 ‘* ites 45.00 ‘* 22.50 ‘ Rao * 
9,650 ‘* @: * 46.00 ‘* 23.00 ‘* 22.48 ‘* 
9,780 ‘* _ 48.00 ‘ 24.00 ‘* 22.85 ‘ 
10,040 “ 16 “ 4850 “ 2.25 ‘ 23.55 * 
10,300 * _ 49.25 * 24.62 ‘ 24.22 ‘* 
10,950 “ * 49.00 * 24.50 ‘ 25.75 ‘ 
11,600 “ 40 * 4800 « 24.00 * 7.11 * 


A sample of Russian petroleum was next obtained, to ascertain 
whether it possessed any advantages over Scotch paraffine for mixing in 
coal gas retorts. The first difficulty with it was its viscidity ; but this 
was in a measure Overcome by the application of heat and an admixture 
of paraffine. The effect on the illuminating power was about equal to 
that of paraffine, but in the tar well matters, if anything, became worse 
than they were before. Paraffine oil tar mixes with coal tar, but on dis- 
tilling a mixture of coal and petroleum tar in the ordinary way, and 
casking up the refined tar, petroleum was a few days afterward found 
floating on the top. From this it was quite apparent that the tar from 


petroleum renders coal tar valueless—probably because it contains much 


unchanged petroleum, In any case, the low flash-point of this oil is 





against its general adoption. Scotch oil is comparatively safe in this 
respect. 

With the object of discovering to what kind of treatment oil gas was 
amenable, I visited the oil gas works of the Caledonian Railway Com- 
pany at Bridge street station, Glasgow, where gas is made on Pintsch’s 
system, the material employed being the Scotch oil I had been experi- 
menting with. After being treated in a manner very similar to coal 
gas, the oil gas is stored in a holder, and thereafter transferred to beiler- 
shaped tanks under a pressure of 150 lbs. per squareinch. The Rail- 
way Company’s books showed the make per gallon to be about 80 cubic 
feet—corresponding to 20,800 cubic feet per ton. The initial illuminat- 
ing power was said to be 62 candles, and the candle power after compres- 
sion 56. From the way the gas withstands this severe test, it is reason- 
able to suppose its permanency is equal to that of coal gas. This has long 
been a disputed point. _To determine its stability a holder was filled 
with about 8,500 cubic feet of gas made from oil alone ; the oil being in- 
jected into the retort as already described. The gas made per gallon (as 
shown by the station meter) was about 65 cubic feet—corresponding to 
17,000 cubic feet per ton. Want of a standard photometer handicapped 
me here again, and consequently I did not ascertain the candle power. 
The gas was allowed to remain in the holder from the 4th to the 20th 
of May; and during this period daily observations were made to prove 
its stability or otherwise. The lowest temperature recorded by the 
water in the tank was 44° F., and the highest 50° F'.—the average for 
the whole time being 46° F. The lowest temperature recorded by the 
thermometer in the sun was 45° F., and the highest 55° F’.—the average 
being 50° F. The atmosphere most of the time was thick and foggy. 
The durability and the hydrocarbons absorbed by bromine were tested 
daily ; and it was here that the most unexpected results were obtained. 
Neither of these fell away in the least during the whole period. On 
5th May 70.9 minutes was the durability recorded, and hydrocarbons 
absorbed by bromine 20 per cent. On 20th May the results obtained 
were 71.2 minutes, and 20 per cent. of hydrocarbons. During the above 
time the durability did not vary more than about a minute, and the 
hydrocarbons remained absolutely constant. From the durability ob- 
tained it would appear the illuminating power was comparatively low ; 
but I am of opinion that our jet photometer (adjusted as it was for 25- 
candle gas) was unable to cope with the oil gas. The only burner I 
could get to consume the gas satisfactorily was a Bray No. 0; and this 
gave a light superior to a No. 4 with 25-candle gas. 

To test the stability of the gas uncer cold, 300 cubic feet were passed 
at the rate of about 14 cubic feet per hour through 20 feet of block-tin 
pipe immersed in a mixture of ice and salt, and the liquid hydrocar- 
bons collected. In all, 7 cubic centimeters were condensed—corre- 
sponding to a condensation of 0.3 cubic foot per 1,000. After this, 300 
cubic feet of gas from the coal used for mixing were next subjected 
to the same test, and exactly the same amount of condensation took 
place. These results, if they are worth anything, show that oil, gasi- 
fied in ordinary coal gas retorts, yields a gas that is equally as perma- 
nent as coal gas. 

The purification of oil gas need hardly be entered upon, as the oil 
contains only 0.06 to 0.07 per cent. of sulphur. 

The volume of tar produced in the manufacture of oil gas varies from 
15 to 25 per cent. of the oil used. It is neutral in reaction, and has a 
specific gravity of about 1.1. It is said to be free from phenols and 
basic constituents, and to contain but little benzenoid hydrocarbon. 
There seems to be considerable doubt as to the value of the tar ; and in 
order to throw some light on the subject a quantity of tar was obtained 
and examined. The tar was formed during the gasification of shale oil 
in a Pintsch’s retort ; and it has to be borne in mind that it may differ 
considerably from that formed during the gasification of oil in ordinary 
fireclay retorts. The specific gravity of the tar was found to be 1.09. 
On distillation a total yield of 9.9 per cent. was obtained up to 100° C., 
the amount operated on being 2 gallons. The naphtha was treated in 
the usual way with soda and sulphuric acid, and then submitted to 
fractional distillation. It yielded 37.7 per cent. of 90 per cent. benzol, 
of a specific gravity of 0.879. The benzol was nitrified, when 100 parts 
produced 151.8 parts of nitrobenzol, having a specific gravity of 1.201. 
The oil tar, therefore, contained 2.87 per cent. of 90 per cent. benzol—a 
larger proportion than that usually obtained from ordinary coal tar. 

A sample of tar from our own well was now examined. For some 


time previous, oil has been used in conjunction with coal to the extent 


of 9 gallons to the ton. An examination of this tar for naphtha and 
benzol would, therefore, give a general indication of its value when oil 
was in regular use. The specific gravity of the sample was 1.105. It 
gave a total distillate of 13.9 per cent. up to 100°C. (naphtha, 5.1; water, 
8.8). The specific gravity of the naphtha was 0.927, and yielded 20.2 
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per cent. of 90 per cent. benzol of specific gravity of 0.956. On nitrifi- 
cation, 100 parts gave 141 parts of nitrobenzol, specific gravity 1.189. 
The tar, therefore, yielded 1.03 per cent. of 90 per cent. benzol of very 
low gravity. 

The following are the results in tabulated form : 


Jar Tested for Crude Naphtha. 


Specific Total Percentage Specific Percent- 
Description of Tar. Gravity Distillateup of Crude Gravityof ageof 
of Tar. to 100° C. Naphtha. Naphtha. Water, 
Oil tascéese neces <acins - 1.09 9.9 7.6 0.881 2.3 
Mixed tar from 8 gallons 
of oil to 1 ton of coal... 1.18 13.9 5.1 0.927 8.8 


Examination of Crude Naphtha. 


Loss Percentige Specific Percentage Specific 
on of% per Gravityof of Nitro- Gravity of 
Washing. cent. Benzol. Benzol. benzol. Nitro-benzol. 


Oil tar naphtha sp. gr., 


0, CBRiies bagasse Gain Sn o's ce 7.0 37.7 0.879 151.8 1.201 
Mixed tar naphtha sp. gr., 
O.9BRerabress even. cones 13.3 20.2 0.856 141.0 1.189 


It should be mentioned that previous to nitrification, the benzol was 
fractionated, with the following result : 


84° C. 


85° ©. 100° ©. 120° ©. 
Benzol from oil tar... .. First drop 3 per ct. 72 perct. 95 per ct. 
Benzol from mixed tar.Firstdrop. 14 percent. 70 perct. 94 per ct. 


To compare the cost of enriching by oil as against a first-class cannel 
is rather a difficult matter, seeing one of the prime factors—the illumi- 
nating power—is awanting in the case of the former. We have seen 
that the Caledonian Railway Company accept it as 56 candles after 
compression. Other authorities place it at 50 candles and over. In the 
present instance, I think, the latter figure may be safely assumed. The 
yield from the oil we already know to be 17,000 cubic feet per ton. Cal- 
culating this into sperm value, we have : 

17,000 3,400 x 50 x 120 

> 7,000 
of sperm per ton of oil, costing, delivered in Peterhead, exactly £4. 
Against this, I have placed a cannel, offered us this summer, showing 
(on the published analysis) 12,700 cubic feet of 32-candle gas per ton. 


12,700 2,540 x 32 x 120_ 
=" 





= 2,914 Ibs. 


7,000 
sperm per ton of coal, costing, delivered in Peterhead, £2 per ton. This, 
‘as it stands, shows only a small saving in favor of oil ; but it has to be 
considered that 2 tons of cannel cannot be replaced by 1 ton of oil, for 
the reason that no apparent economy is to be derived by using more 
than 12 or 15 gallons tothe ton. From the table showing the effect of 
adding given quantities of oil to the coal, it will be observed that 12 
gallons of oil raised the candle power from 20.5 tu 24 candles. The coal 
used for testing yielded, on an average, 9,000 cubic feet of 20.5-candle 
gas, and cost, delivered in Peterhead, 16s. 9d. per ton ; and 12 gallons 
of oil yielded 780 cubic feet of 50-candle gas, costing 4s. This worked 
out gives : 
9,000 cubic feet cost 16s. 9d. + 780 cubic feet cost 4s. = 9,780 cubic feet 
cost 20s. 9d. 


= 2s. 14d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 





Calculating as above, we have 1,393 lbs. of 


_ 1,000 x 20s. 9d. 
os 9,780 
To raise 9,000 cubic feet of 20.5-candle gas to 24 candles, 5,250 cubic 
feet would be required from the cannel referred to above. In calculat- 
ing this result, 10 per cent. was taken off the cannel analysis for work- 
ing. Calculating as before we have— 


9,000 cubic feet cost 16s. 9d. x 5,250 cost 18s. 7d. = 14,250 cubic feet cost 


ay 35s. 4d. 
= 2 1 * = Qs, 53d. per 1,000 cubic feet. 


Showing a saving in favor of oil of 43d. per 1,000 cubic feet of 24- 
candle gas. 

These figures refer to Peterhead, which is a considerable distance away 
from the coal fields, and it, therefore, does not follow that they would 
be applicable in all cases. Against the saving brought out, it may be 
maintained that there is a loss on residual products. There is no ammo- 
nia, but this is set off by the freedom of the oil from other impurities. 
Of tar we have seen there is a fair quantity, but its value has yet to be 
ascertained. From coke a gain may be expected, as cannels are re- 
placed to a considerable extent by splints yielding a larger quantity of 
better coke. Last year, notwithstanding a free use of oil, we sold con- 
siderably more coke per ton of coal carbonized than we did the previous 











year; and this summer, through ceasing the use of cannel entirely, our 
production of coke for sale has increased to a very considerable extent. 

In conclusion, I desire to thank Mr. J. F. Tocher, A.1.C., F.C.S., of 
Peterhead, for the assistance he has rendered me, more especially in de- 
termining the nature of the tar. 








The Vulcan or W. H, Taylor Gas Process. 
ae Oe: 

We are indebted to Mr. John Gimper, Superintendent of the Galves- 
ton (Texas) Gas Company, for the following newspaper account of the 
W. H. Taylor process of gas making, which the inventor proposes to 
exploit through the agency of the Vulean Gas Company, of Chicago. 
As Mr. Gimper suggests, it will be noticed the article contains but little 
mention of the working of the process, although much is said about its 
inherent advantages, etc. Mr. Taylor is quoted as having said : 


Gas by our process is generated by a decomposition of crude petroleum 
together with superheated steam in iron retorts, using not to exceed 34 
gallons of crude petroleum to make 1,000 cubic feet of 26 candle power 
gas, which gas is utilized for all purposes of fuel by simply admixing 
with the rich illuminating gas 9 volumes of atmospheric air. This gas 
mixed with air will not stratify, and is served for the two purposes of 
light and fuel from the same holders and mains, the air for fuel being 
mixed after the gas leaves the meters. Our furnace is 6 feet long by 6 
feet broad and 5 feet high ; and provided with our new patent, the box 
burner, so as to heat the retorts and furnace with the gas generated by 
the same. Solid fuel is not required. 

Our plant is inexpensive where compared with any other process 
capable of producing an equal amount of gas in any given time. 

This small furnace, with three retorts in a bench, is capable of pro- 
ducing 75,000 cubic feet of 26 candle power illuminating gas in 24 hours. 
One man wil) easily do all the work in {connection with ten such fur- 
naces ; the process is nearly automatic; it is perfectly safe; occupies 
little room ; the burner is perfect, consuming all the gas; and gives off 
no vapor or smoke, and distributes the heat in a furnace or under a 
boiler so as to utilize all the heat. The result of several protracted tests 
for the evaporation of water shows 45 pounds of water evaporated under 
60 pounds pressure by every pound of oil made into gas. As fuel for 
boilers and furnaces and domestic uses it is superior to solid fuel in 
every way, costs less in money, less in labor to handle, makes a fire 
quicker, is extinguished by turning a valve, stopping the expense of 
fuel when your work is done, no ashes, no cinders, no smoke. This gas 
has no poisonous elements ; its analysis is, as reported by chemists and 
experts in gas : 


Per Cent. 
II, ko vee cc sccic: wbeccadcces aces 10.00 
CII is nes ehdeeeccedesvaes 50 
a is 000 « cu tiwunieesscdeve .90 
MUI oa waves hea deced caddies - 26.40 
pL eo eee 14.20 
Cire av ch cte oc cc etd evetedeiavens 9.00 
Te Tree LTT er 39.00 
PIER ae ois vc ces ween see Neaws none 
Sulphur........ 5 athe s ew sieey pont echoes none 
I Iii ac 000 cd idnnevece svete 26.10 


This gas needs no purification, no washing, no scrubbing, and makes 
a beautiful white and perfect light ; it has enough odor to be detected if 
escaping in a room, but it is free from the deadly ingredients of sulphur 
and ammonia and carbonic oxide nearly. 

This gas is used through the same burners, pipes, fixturesand motors 
as ordinary gas ; leaves no deposit of any kind in the burners. The 
commercial value of the invention has been fully demonstrated for 
metallurgic, manufacturing and domestic purposes, for all of which this 
system far surpasses all others. 

From less than 4 gallons of crude petroleum 1,000 feet of 26 candle 
power illuminating gas is made, which gas, as analyzed by well known 
gas experts, gives substantially the foregoing results. 

This fixed gas does not condense even when submitted to a freezing 
temperature, and it is obvious from the material from which it is made 
that the highly objectionable qualities, such as sulphur, ammonia, sul- 
phurated hydrogen, etc., found in ordinary illuminating gases, are 
peculiarly absent in this gas. 

This gas is used as a fuel for all purposes of producing heat by an ad- 
mixing of nine volumes of atmospheric air with one of said gas, which 
will produce a heat flame equal to the best natura] gas known. From 
the foregoing statement it will be seen that this 26 candle power illumi- 
nating gas can be produced at the holder at a cost not to exceed 25 cents 
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per 1,000 feet, depending on the price of petroleum, thus (by the admix- 
ture of atmospheric air) bringing the price of fuel down to a nominal 
figure. 

As the volume of gas fuel, generated by this process from less than 25 
gallons (163 pounds) of crude petroleum is more efficient than 1 ton of 
anthracite coal, there is in its use a large saving in transportation alone. 
Our process can also be economically and profitably utilized for single 
houses or groups of houses. 

The absolutely perfect decomposition of all material used and the sim- 
plicity of our system renders it more profitable for use under boilers and 
in furnaces and for all purposes when heat is required for manufactur- 
ing, such as for reheating iron, for glass works, potteries, brick and lime 
kilns, iron and steel works, as well as for domestic purposes—heating 
and cooking. : 

Its economy for these purposes will be apparent when you consider 
the scarcity and high price of solid fuel. Prof. P. H. Van der Weyde, 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., investigated our processes for several weeks during 
the severe cold of January and February. The conclusions he arrived 
at are briefly given as follows : 

**T made an examination of it and found it a perfectly fixed gas. I 
tested it under cold 25° below freezing and found no condensation. I 
found the estimate correct. Three gallons of oil, crude petroleum, will 
give 1,000 feet of this gas, free from sulphur and of most excellent qual- 
ity. It can be made on a large scale, and will travel through pipes un- 
der pressure. It is not any more dangerous than coal gas, and it has 
not the hurtful elements which coal and some other gases contain. I 
have proved that air added to this gas, when too rich, will cause the car- 
bon to be perfectly consumed, and increases the illuminating power to 
the point where smoke ceases and perfect combustion takes place. Be- 
yond that point the addition of air reduced luminosity and increased 
heat.” 

Briefly we claim : (1) cheapness of manufacture ; (2) superior qual- 
ity ; (3) cheapness and durability of plant ; (4) no residuum or waste in 
manufacture ; (5) a 26-candle power gas for 25 cents a 1,000 feet ; (6) a 
fuel gas at 5 cents a 1,000 feet, equal to natural gas; (7) 25 gallons of 
crude petroleum equals a ton of anthracite coal; (8) entire freedom from 
poisonous properties ; (9) as a fuel it is unequaled for iron and steel 
works, glass works, potteries, brick and lime kilns, boilers, furnaces, 
ete.; (10) it is the only practical fuel for reducing low-grade and refrac- 
tory ores ; (11) for light and heat and power it is perfection. 

It will be notived that we are able to serve our gas to customers as an 
illuminating and fuel gas, using one set of main pipes and holders, as 
our illuminating gas is diluted at the point of combustion for heating 
purposes by the admixture of 9 volumes of atmospheric air with 1 vol- 
ume of our rich, 26-candle power illuminating gas. The air is mixed 
by our device in connection with our burner, of which we are the sole 
owners. Our fuel gas burner for furnaces and under boilers is novel in 
its construction, giving a gas flame covering the whole extent of the 
floor of the furnace. 








SPECIAL ENGLISH CORRESPONDENCE. 
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COMMUNICATED BY Norton H. Humpurys. 


SALISBURY, Augus 10, 1892. 


The Murdoch Memorial.—Mr. J. Maekay on Enriching Coal Gas.— 
Some Big Electrical Machinery.—The London Gas Companies. 


The chief event of the last month, in connection with gas interests, 
was the unveiling of a bust of William Murdoch, the inventor of gas 
lighting, in the Wallace Monument at Stirling, N. B. This was a feature 
in connection with the usual annual meeting of the North British 
Association of Gas Managers, which was held in that town, on the 28th 
and 29th ult. On previous occasionsI have referred to the fact that this 
Association had determined to do something in the way of perpetuating 
the memory of their illustrious countryman, and they succeeded in rais- 
ing a sum of £333 by subscriptions. They then felt in a position to 
place the commission for the bust inthe hands of Mr. D. W. Stevenson, 
R. 8. A., of Edinburgh, who has produced a work in white marble 
that is generally admitted to be thoroughly satisfactory in every way, 
and a beautiful specimen of art. After paying all expenses in connec- 
tion with this, a sum of £200 or so will remain in hand, and this is to be 
devoted to the founding of a scholarship in one of the colleges. There 
was only one other bust of Murdoch extant, previously to the unveiling 
of this one, and that is a ‘“‘Chantrey,” and is located in the church at 
Handsworth, near Birmingham, where Murdoch has been accorded a 
modest place beside the monuments of his employers, Messrs. Boulton 


\ 





and Watt, whose interests ‘he served loyally, even to the detriment of 
his own. 

On the second day of the meeting, the President and officers, includ- 
ing Mr. M’Gilchrist, the Secretary and Treasurer of the Memorial Fund, 
a large contingent of members, the burgh officers of Stirling and a select 
company of visitors, including Lord Kelvin, Sir William Arrol (one of 
the contractors for the Forth Bridge), two grandsons, and another rela- 
tive of William Murdoch, proceeded in state to the monument, headed 
by a ‘‘ Highland piper,” according to the fashion in Scotland. It should 
be explained that the Wallace Monument is a lofty tower, erected on 
the summit of a hill, and, therefore, a prominent object in the neighbor- 
hood. It was built about 20 years since, by public subscription, in 
memory of the champion of Scotland, Sir William Wallace. It con- 
tains three apartments, one above the other, the center one of which is 
called ‘‘ the hall of heroes,” and already contains busts of Robert Bruce, 
Sir Walter Scott, Robert Burns, Thomas Carlyle, James Watt and other 
famous Scotsmen, and the object of the present ceremony was to in- 
augurate the placing of the bust of William Murdoch amongst those of 
his celebrated countrymen in this temple of fame. No one who has 
read an account of the extremely interesting and eventful life of our 
hero will deny that this honor was well deserved. After some intro- 
ductory remarks by Provost Kenross, one of the custodians of the tower, 
the President of the Association (Mr. McPherson, of Kircaldy) gave an 
account of the efforts made by the Memorial Committee, which had 
culminated in the meeting that day, and called upon Lord Kelvin to 
unveil the bust. This was done amid great enthusiasm, and Lord Kel- 
vin delivered a speech appropriate to the occasion. Subsequently the 
party assembled at Sterling for luncheon, and in the course of the post- 
prandial proceedings the services of Mr. M’Gilchrist in connection with 
the fund, which had extended over ten years, were recognized, and he 
was invited to sit for his portrait in oil as a mark of esteem on the part 
of his fellow members. 

The space at my command precludes anything like an attempt to re- 
view the whole of the proceedings at this meeting ; but I should like to 
direct attention to Mr. Mackay’s paper on the subject of enriching coal 
gas by paraffine oil or liquid hydrocarbons. The increasing cost of 
high class cannels, on the one hand, and thecheapness of various liquid 
hydrocarbons on the other, renders this matter specially deserving of 
attention at the present time, particularly in localities where, as is the 
case in Scotland, gas of 20 candle power or over is in demand. A great 
deal has been heard lately about carbureting gas, but however suitable 
this plan may be in large towns, where there is a quick draught on all 
the mains, its adaptibility to small country districts has yet to be demon- 
strated. Mr. Mackay has becn working in the direction of manufactur- 
ing oil gas in the ordinary coal gas retorts. He runs four hour charges, 
and having observed that the coal is usually exhausted in 34 hours, has 
endeavored to turn the odd half hour to account. To do this he removes 
the lid of the retort and levels the spent charge if necessary, replaces it, 
and connects up a flexible coupling to a cock screwed into the lid. By 
this means the retort is brought into ‘connection with a force pump, 
from which two to three gallons of hydrocarbon are injected into the 
retort at a pressure of 250 lbs. per square inch, in the course of 15 min. 
utes orso. This is converted into gas. The coupling can be taken off, 
leaving the retort at liberty for drawing and charging in the usual way 
at the proper time. Mr. Mackay’s plan, therefore, presents the advan- 
tage of utilizing the existing appliances. There is only a small store 
tank, force pump, connections, etc., to be provided, and these can be 
fixed in any out-of-the-way corner. They could almost be rigged up in 
a few hours on the occasion of any emergency affecting the quality of 
the gas. Atany rate the plan is so simple, so cheap and so effective 
as to offer a very convenient means of keeping the quality of the gas 
at the right pitch, notwithstanding bad coals, scarcity of lime or other 
contingencies. Mr. Mackay’s experiments are of a rough and ready 
character, as in a small country works there are not the laboratory ap- 
pliances that are now invariably provided in a large undertaking ; but, 
notwithstanding these disadvantages, he proved that the gas produced 
by this hybrid process was at least as permanent as ordinary coal gas, 
and that the use of paraffine oil at £4 per ton was more economical than 
cannel coal at half the price, to the extent of about 4d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet. One or two other gas engineers have taken up the line adopted by 
Mr. Mackay within the last year or two, but they have not, to my 
knowledge, gone into the question so extensively, or on anything like a 
permanent basis. 

I recently enjoyed the privilege of a visit to the generating station of 
the London Electric Supply Association, which is situated at Deptford, 
about 6 miles from the center of supply. From these works the current 
is conveyed by means of four conducting lines to four distributing sta- 
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tions, conveniently situated for the supply of the electricity to the cus 

tomers. Each conducting line consists of two concentric copper tubes, 
respectively about 4 inches and 14 inches in diameter, kept apart by lay- 
ers of strongly compressed brown paper soaked in ozokerit, as an insu- 
lating maferial, and inclosed in a steel tube. There are in all about 28 
miles of main conductor, through which a current of 10,000 volts trav- 
els. This is transformed down to 2,400 volts at the distributing stations, 
and again to 100 volts at each house. The object of conveying it at 
such a high intensity is to economize conducting material. There are 
two 600 and two 1,500-horse power Corliss engines at Deptford, each one 
driving a Ferranti dynamo. The engines run at 90 revolutions, and 
drive the dynamo’s at 250 revolutions per minute, through the medium 
of direct cotton rope belting. I am told that the capital already ex- 
pended by this corporation alone (there are eight or nine other electric 
companies in London) amounts to £750,000, and that the cost of laying 
electrical conductors in a London street, including replacing pavement 
and all complete, averages 25s. per yard. 

The half-yearly reports of the London Gas Companies for the first 
half of 1892 have just been issued, and indicate on the whole a fairly 
satisfactory state of affairs. There is a trifling decrease in the consump- 
tion of gas, but not more, indeed, not so much, as would be accounted 
for by the milder weather that prevailed during the period in question, 
especially when it is remembered that the early months of 1891 were 
unusually severe, and that an abnormally large increase in the con- 
sumption of gas was the result. With the increased use of gas heating 
stoves, the factor of temperature acquires almost as much importance as 
that of hours of darkness as affecting the demand for gas. As unusu- 
ally cold weather has been found to create an increased consumption of 
gas, so the converse must be expected to follow, viz., a decrease, if the 
weather is more than usually warm. Averaging the two years together, 
there is an increase of 3 per cent. per annum, which is about the usual 
rate of increase that has now prevailed for some years past. 

I dwell particularly on this point, because some endeavors have been 
made to show that the consumption of gas is suffering from the inroads 
of electricity. But the facts do not support such a view. The iniro- 
duction of electricity is creating a demand for a larger amount of arti- 
ficial light, and it is found that even in the streets where the electric 
lights are thickest the consumption of gas is not less than before their 
appearance. The Gas Light and Coke Company show a balance of 
profit for the half year of nearly £540,000—about £160,000 more than 
that for the corresponding half of 1891. This sum has been entirely 
saved on the items of coals, which shows a reduction of about 16 per 
- eent., and there is also a large reduction—some £25,000—on the item of 
wages. The South Metropolitan Gas Company have not been quite so 
fortunate. Their earnings fall a trifle short of the sum required to pay 
the maximum dividends. But, then, their price for gas is 7d. less—2s. 
6d. against 3s. 1d. per 1,000 cubic feet (60 cents against 74 cents). Both 
undertakings have suffered from the low state of the residual market, 
which is now in the remarkable position of showing coke, tar and am- 
monia all at a low ebb. On former occasions it has usually happened 
that if one product is cheap another is dear, and so there has been some 
compensation. But this feature, which would be a very welcome one, 
is now wanting. The Gas Light and Coke Company appear to have 
lost almost the whole of their large saving on the price of coals, by the 
reduced returns from residuals. Under such circumstances increased 
prices for gas are inevitable. During the past half year both Companies 
have had to contend with difficulties caused by a strike, lasting about 3 
months, in the Durham coal fields from which they derive their sup- 
plies of coal. But it is satisfaetory to notice that they had no difficulty 
in meeting the deficiencies by purchasing in other districts, and that the 
extra expense was comparatively trifling. The fact that Scotland and 
Germany contributed to fill the gap should not be lost sight of by the 
coal miners, who are rather inclined to think that they can rule the 
roast in the matter of the price of coal. 








Safe Wiring. 
RRS eee 

Mr. A. B. Smith, at a meeting of an electrical association, held some 
weeks ago at Hamilton, Ont., said: In presenting the few remarks I 
shall make under the head of safe wiring, is is not my intention to enter 
into a lengthy description of what may be termed mechanically safe 
construction. It would be impossible to do this, as the conditions to be 
met in general work are so diverse. In fact, it may be said that no two 
installations in existence are exactly alike. On a few points there are 
some rules that apply invariably, but I intend rather to look at it gen- 
erally from a “‘ moral” standpoint. For instance, it is well known that 





dampness is a moral enemy to successful results. To guard against this, 
it is necessary that every man engaged in an installation, from the high- 
est and best paid men to the mere laborer, should conscientiously do his 
part. I need scarcely point out to you that the interests of the electric 
lighting fraternity and that of the insurance companies are identical. 
A failure to get good results, or a risk of serious loss, is a detriment to 
one as well as the other. I lay great stress on the importance of con- 
scientious work by individuals rather than on the laying down of rigid 
rules. It is impossible to make a hard and fast rule to cover every 
minute detail of an installation, and, therefore, without this dependence 
on the honesty of the workmen very little in tlie way of safeguards can 
be actually accomplished. Safe wiring is more a matter of men and 
material than of method. 

I know of no business on the face of the earth where the public and 
the insurance companies have to depend more on the individual re- 
liability of the workmen than on this one. On account of the im- 
mediate concealment of work almost before it is completed, opportunities 
to do negligent work are abundantly offered, so that it requires more 
than ordinary conscientiousness in men engaged in the work and cir- 
cumspection in its oversight. 

While, iu a few instances, much trouble and annoyance are caused by 
unskilled electric men, who have an idea they possess more knowledge 
than can be carried by one single brain, still there is a source of trouble 
to electric light people and the underwriters which is most serious. What 
I refer to is the ignorant and clumsy interference with good wiring by 
plumbers, steam and gas fitters, and other pipe men, and our friend, the 
ubiquitous bell-hanger. These individuals, with supreme contempt of 
others’ rights, or through ignorance, not realizing the danger of their 
practices, are constantly making mischief. Nine cases out of ten, where 
trouble is located in an otherwise perfect piece of work, these pirates are 
to blame. It is a common occurrence to find gas or water pipes resting 
upon electric wires ; these pipes or other irun work having been placed 
in position after the electrical work has been completed. Furthermore, 
there is a certain class of men, especially gas fitters, who really have an 
idea that they do know something about electricity, and who believe 
that because wires are sometimes run in pipes that it is their special 
vocation to doit. Itis true in this, as in other matters, that ‘‘a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing.” Unfortunately the public have no 
protection against these half-baked electricians, and it is against this 
class of work that the insurance companies have to fight their greatest 
battles. Serious loss has only been averted by constant and skillful 
supervision, and were it not so the loss from this source would be vastly 
greater. 

There are only one or two points in reference to construction work of 
general application which I would like to refer to. One of these is the 
use of cleat work in cellars and other places liable to dampness, unless 
a sufficiently protected wire with a superior insulation to ordinary wa- 
terproof is used; in fact, I would much prefer to prohibit absolutely the 
use of cleats altogether in places liable to the slightest dampness. 

Also a word of warning will not be out of place against the indiscrim- 
inate use of porcelain knobs for outdoor purposes. These knobs are 
good and useful in their proper place, but the average lineman seems to 
imagine that porcelain is a panacea for all tne evils that afflict a wire. 

In closing, 1 desire to sincerely congratulate the members of the As- 
sociation on the cordial relations now existing between the underwriters 
and the electrical fraternity. The future maintenance of this happy 
condition remains in your keeping. By employing none but thorou~hly 
reliable men and using good materials, the present insignificant percent- 
age of loss by fires of electric origin will be rendered still less. 








ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 
———= 

At a recent meeting of the Directors of the Tampa (Fla.) Water 
Works Company, Mr. R. L. Henry, President of and a Director in that 
corporation, tendered his resignation of both offices. Mr. J. S. Scho- 
field was chosen to fill the vacancy in the Board, and the latter there- 
upon elected Mr. Arthur E. Boardman to the Presidency. Mr, Board- 
man was also requested to act as Secretary and Treasurer. 





THE voters of Sonoma, Cal., have agreed to the proposition of Trus- 
tees Schoken and Litzius, who urged the establishment of a small gas 
works, to be operated on municipal account, chiefly for the purpose of 
street lighting. It is thought, however, now that the taxpayers have 
signified their willingness to support the scheme, that a plant sufficiently 
large to meet the general lighting needs (both public and privaté) of the 
place will be installed. This place, which is a post town of Sonoma 
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county, is located on Sonoma creek, at a point about 45 miles north of 
San Francisco, and has grown rapidly within the past decade. It is 
noted for its production of grapes and other small fruits. 





THE Alton (Ills.) Gas and Electric Light Company has taken posses- 
sion of its new offices, and Supt. Tracy says that he feels as if he were 
somebody in town just now. In the meantime he would like to receive 
a few photographs of important pieces of apparatus—such as holders, 
purifying apparatus, etc.—that have been erected by contractors at dif- 
ferent points in the country. Such photographs will be promptly 
“*hung” on the office walls. 





Paw Paw, Mich., not long ago wished to have an electric lighting 
system ‘‘in its midst,” and in due time that wish was met. The reality 
of the service, however, was so far from the estimate of what such 
should be in the opinion of the residents, that the Village Board early 
this month declared ‘‘the electric company had violated its contract, 
and that it be ordered to remove its poles and wires forthwith.” 





Tue following announcement of the changes in the executive man- 
agement of the National Gas Light and Fuel Company (mention of 
which was given in the JOURNAL for last week) was made in Chicago 
under date of the 15th inst.: 

‘‘Announcement is herewith made that after this date Mr. Alten S. 
Miller will have charge of the affairs of the National Gas Light and 
Fuel Company, in place of Mr. Fredk. H. Shelton, who will hereafter 
act for this Company in the East. 

‘“‘All inquiries in Western territory relating to water gas in general, 

_ the Springer and Lowe apparatus in particular, or other business of the 
Company, will please be addressed to Mr. Alten S. Miller, as Manager, 
52 Lake street, Chicago.” 





TuHE following is from the Portland (Oregon) Dispatch : ‘‘In the re- 
tirement of Messrs. H. C. Leonard and John Green from the Portland 
gas works, two of its earliest business men drop out of active commer- 
cial life. These two gentlemen were among the first who felt confidence 
in the future greatness of Portland, and while the city was in its infan- 
cy secured the water and gas privileges, the former of which they sold 
to the city a few years ago, while they have now disposed of the latter 
to a local and foreign syndicate of capitalists. They have accumulated 
a neat competency and retire to enjoy the fruits of a life’s labor of in- 
dustry. They retire with the best wishes of the people of Portland, 
having served them well and honestly in their dealings with the public. 
The Dispatch hopes that both Mr. Green and Mr. Leonard may live to 
enjoy the fruits of their labor for many years. They are both men who 
have hosts of friends.” 





AT a meeting of the Lexington (Ky.) General Council, held about a 
fortnight ago, one of the matters that attracted much attention and com- 
ment was the petition of Messrs. John W. Frazee, J. Wood Browning, 
M. C. Alford, Matthew Walton and Frank 8S. Owens for an ordinance 
to construct and operate an illuminating and fuel gas works in opposi- 
tion to the present Lexington Gas Company. The main points in the 
proposed ordinance are as follows: The Company is given unlimited 
right to use the streets for the purpose of laying gas mains, is to charge 
not in excess of 50 cents per 1,000 cubic feet to the city or to private con- 
sumers, is to begin the work of construction within one year after the 
date of the passage of the ordinance, and is to begin the supply of gas 
within two years thereafter. The public lighting contract with the old 
Lexington Gas Light Company expires in 1895. The fuel gas. proposi- 
tion looks very much like a ‘‘ strike,” for it is patent that the supply of 
a good article of illuminating gas cannot be carried on at Lexington, 
for any length of time at least, at the rate proposed in the ordinance. 
The ordinance was referred to a special committee, comprising Messrs. 
Tracy, Hocker, McCormick, Young and Houlihan. 





ASSOCIATED PRESS despatches to this city, dated Aug. 19, are to the 
effect that it has been decided to illuminate the streets of St. Louis, Mo., 
on both Oct. 12 and 21, as well as on 10 other nights, making 12 illum- 
inations of 2} hourseach. As there are 75,000 gas lights used in the 
illumination, this will involve the expenditure of nearly $100,000, and 
will result in the most costly illumination ever attempted. The money 
for the display is deposited in a city bank, having been subscribed by 
the merchants of the city. 





THE proprietors of the Madison (Ind.) Gas and Electric Light Com- 


and with the Fort Wayne Jenney Company for an incandescent elec- 
tric light plant. 





THE Committee on Corporate Institutions, of the Kentucky Legisla- 
ture, lower branch, has reported a measure that proposes to limit the 
maximum charge that may be made for gas in that State to $1.50 per 
1,000 cubic feet. 





WE are in receipt of a circular recently issued at the instance of the 
‘** Non-Explosive Sanitary Gas System, Melvin D. Compton sole agent 
for the United States,” which is devoted to a report on the merits of the 
system, by Mr. O. H. Michaelson, Supt. of the Charleston (West Va.) 
Gas and Electric Company, and to a reprint from the Charleston Daily 
Star-Tribune, which mainly goes over that which is said to have been 
accomplished by Mr. Michaelson at the Charleston gas works with the 
‘“‘ Sanitary,” etc., in a practical way. Mr. Michaelson seems to be an 
enthusiastic advocate of the process, and reports that the product is a 
perfect success, save in respect of its adaptability for gas engine pur- 
poses, he referring to this part of the scheme in the following manner : 
‘* We did not take much stock in your claims for non-explosiveness, 
but when the gas was turned into the mains, and every gas engine in 
the city stopped, we were forced to admit that sanitary gas was non- 
explosive.” We would, of course, be better posted in respect of the ex- 
tent of this disaster did we know how many gas engines were in use in 
Charleston ; but Mr. Michaelson fails to state the number. He, how- 
ever, does say that, with a ‘‘ fraction less than 12 cents worth of oil and 
coal to the 1,000 cubic feet, the gas averages 20 candle power.” The 
plant occupies ‘‘ less than one-fourth of the space of the coal gas gener- 
ators, scrubbers and purifiers, and the capacity of the sanitary gas plant 
is greater than the other, yet it is operated by half the help required by 
the other.” In fact, so well does the sanitary system please the Charles- 
ton folks that they are now considering the advisability of abandoning 
their coal gas plant and going into the sanitary system exclusively. 
Why consider, Mr. Michaelson? You have proved the virtues of the 
new to be far in excess of and without any of the vices of the old sys- 
tem ; and so certify over your own signature. The time, then, for con- 
sideration is past, the hour for the rejuvenation is now—at once. We 
await further advices from Charleston, and these we predict, will 
show a change of heart on the part of the owners, and perhaps on the 
part of Mr. Michaelson. 





Ir Mr. Michaelson is satisfied that the sanitary system is greatly 
superior to the former practice of gas making followed on the Charles- 
ton works, both in regard to cheapness and illuminating value, his be- 
lief in these things is as nothing compared with his certainty that the 
sanitary article is in every prime essential really and truly sanitary. He 
has put it to the supreme test, in evidence whereof we submit the follow- 
ing further excerpt from the circular: ‘‘ Nothing daunted by the un- 
believers the Superintendent proceeded at once to show what sanitary 
gas was by connecting a rubber tube to a small pipe and inserting the 
other end in his mouth, inhaling the gas freely for several moments. ° 
He then filled his mouth and lungs with the gas, and placing a small 
tube in his mouth, lighted the gas and it burned freely, to the astonish- 
ment of all present, thus proving the perfect harmlessness of the sanitary 
gas.” All of which goes to show that Mr. Michaelson must have a 
wonderful set of lungs, if nothing more ; and a little reflection points 
to the fact that he might easily secure a lucrative position with the 
greatest show on earth, since he could, to a certainty, outdo any fire- 
eater that ever lived. We look forward to the next circular from the 
sanitary gas folks’ literary bureau for the dissemination of new facts in 
connection with advances in the art of gas manufacture with curiosity 
not unmixed with awe. 





THE works at Jacksonville, Fla., are being thoroughly overhauled, 
under the supervision of Mr. L. S. Merrifield, cf the U. G. I. Company. 





TuE Philadelphia Press says that City Solicitor Charles F. Warwick 
and Assistant City Solicitor E. Spencer Miller have instituted ten suits 
in the Philadelphia Common Pleas Court, No. 1, on behalf of the city, 
to recover from as many telephone, telegraph and electric lighting com- 
panies, license moneys alleged to be due for the use of poles and main- 
tenance of wires within the city limits. The actions are brought under 
the ordinances of Councils approved January 6, 1881, and March 3, 
1883, for regulating the erection and maintenance of telegraph poles 
and underground conduits. It appears from the statement of the claim 
that the charges are 50 cents per mile for wires attached to city poles, 
$1 for poles maintained by the city, and $2.50 per mile for telegraph and 
telephone wires, and $5 per mi'e for electric lighting wires maintained 





pany have contracted with the Brush Company for an arc light plant, 


by the city on poles and over buildings, The city makes claims as fol- 
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lows: United States Electric Lighting Company, of Pennsylvania, $786; 
Philadelphia Electric Lighting Company, $417 ; Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, $3,355 ; Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Company, $333.50 ; Brush 
Electric Light Company, $1,143 ; American Rapid Telegraph Company, 
$139 ; Philadelphia, Reading and Pottsville Telegraph Company, $509; 
Mutual Union Telegraph Company, $1,479 ; Western Union Telegraph 
Company, $2,840 ; American District Telegraph Company, $215. 





THE following is the text of the ordinance granted by the Select 
Council, of Westboro, Mass., in the matter of gas works for that bor- 
ough : ‘‘ Permission is hereby given to Henry 8S. Jackson Henry R. 
Thompson and their associates or successors, to build and operate gas 
works in the town of Westboro, Mass., for the period of 50 years, and 
they are hereby invested with the right of using the streets, alleys and 
public places of said town, as now or hereafter to be laid out, for the 
purpose of laying mains and pipes to provide said town and its inhabi- 
tants with gas for illuminating, heating and power purposes; the 
said gas mains and pipes shall not be so laid as tu interfere with or ob- 
struct the drainage, construction of sewers, or underground fixtures for 
the conveyance of water in said town, or the necessary or proper use of 
said streets, alleys or public places ; said streets, alleys or public places 
to be left in condition subject to the approval of the Selectmen. The 
rights hereby granted shall take effect and be in force from and after the 
passage of this order, provided the above mentioned plans shall be com- 
pleted inside of six months.” The ordinance was passed on the 4th 
inst. 





THE Berlin Iron Bridge Company, of East Berlin, Conn., will design 
and erect the new buildings for the New Orleans and Carrollton Rail- 
road Company, at New Orleans, La. The power house is 83 feet wide 
by 130 feet long, and is to have brick walls and an iron roof. The car 
shed, which is to be built entirely of iron, will be 130 feet wide by 140 
feet in length. It is the purpose of the Railroad Company to have the 
finest electric railroad plant in the Southern States. 





AT the Annual meeting of the Natick (Mass.) Gas Comyany the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Directors, Francis Bigelow, H. W. True, 
H. Harwood, E. I. Garfield and E. B. Taber ; President, Francis Bige- 
low; Treasurer, H. W. True. 





AT a recent meeting of the Board of Aldermen of St. Paul, Minn., 
the resolution passed by the Assembly providing for the appointment of 
a committee, with authority to spend $5,000 for the ‘‘extra illumina- 
tion of the streets during what is known as ‘‘ Fair Week,” was consid- 
ered. After some debate, on motion of Ald. Conley, it was determined 
to indefinitely postpone the matter, which means that the beautiful 
illumination of certain parts of the city, and which in past seasons has 
added so much to St. Paul’s attractiveness on the occasion of the an- 
nual State Fair, will not be carried out this year. 





It is again rumored that a controlling interest in the Dover (Del.) 
Gas Light Company has been secured. This time it is said that the pur- 
chasers are Messrs. W. T. Johnson & Brother, and it is also asserted 
that an electric lighting plant will be operated in connection with the 
gas supply. 


THE Directors of the Lexington (Mass.) Gas Company have voted to 
engage in the business of manufacturing and distributing electricity for 
lighting purposes. 


Some idea of the growth of the gas business in Worcester, Mass., may 
be obtained from the changes that are being made in the mains of the 
Company. Several miles of pipe have been replaced with tubes of 
much larger diameter than that of those taken up. For instance, on 
Main street a long section of 4-inch pipe has given way to a main 12 
inches in diameter ; and so it goes all through the list. 











THE Board of Public Works, Roanoke, Va., advertise for proposals 
for lighting the streets by means of arc lamps, the competition to close 
on Sept. 5. There are now in use there about 300 gas and oil lamps. 





A FEATURE of the session of Section D., Mechanical Science and En- 
gineering, at the Rochester meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, was a paper entitled ‘‘ Results of Munici- 
pal Ownership of Gas Works in the United States During 1891,” read 
by Prof. Edward W. Bemis. It gave no details of moment aside from 
those contained in the Professor’s earlier paper on this topic, copious 





extracts from which were given in the JoURNAL, issues of Jan. 25 and 
Feb. 1, 1892. 





AN assessment of $30 per share was, on July 11, levied on the capital 
stock of the Central Natural Gas Company, of Stockton, Cal. The de- 
linquent date was set for Aug. 15, and the date for sale of stock on 
which the assessment remains unpaid is fixed for Sept. 20. 





THE offices of the Lawrence (Mass.) Gas Company will, on and after 
Sept. 2, be in the premises on Essex street now occupied by Messrs. 
Rennelly & Sylvester. 





THE Hazelton or porcupine type of steam boiler, the manufacturer 
and sole proprietor of which is the Hazelton Boiler Company, at No. 
716 East 13th street, this city, finds continued favor with gas companies. 
Many orders for the apparatus are now on the Company’s books, and 
the handsome shops present a busy appearance, even in these hot days. 
The following boilers, constructed at the instance of the named Com- 
panies, are now underway : Three boilers, each of 200 horse power, for 
the Boston (Mass.) Gas Light Company ; 2 boilers, each of 300-horse 
power, for the Rochester (N. Y.) Gas Light Company ; 2 boilers, each 
of 200-horse power, for the Metropolitan Gas Light Company, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; one boiler, of 200-horse power, forthe Northern Gas Light 
Company, of New York city. In the meantime we might remark that 
visiting gas men are always welcome at the office and shops of the 
Hazelton Company. 





THE water gas apparatus of the double super-heater Lowe type, con- 
tracted for some time ago by the proprietors of the East Chester Gas 
Company, of Mt. Vernon, N. Y.—this works and plant are now, how- 
ever, under the control of the American Gas Company of Philadelphia 
—will be ready for operating by September 15th. 





WRITING of the American Gas Company brings to mind the fact that 
the Company secured a great bargain when it purchased the works and 
franchise of the New Rochelle Gas Light Company, the territory around 
which is being rapidly taken up by suburban residences of the best type. 
New Rochelle, although one of the oldest towns in the State—itis 
beautifully situated on Long Island Sound, at a point some 18 miles 
northeast of New York city, and at the junction of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad and its Harlem Branch*—only now 
begins to realize the advantages of its nutural position ; and it does not 
require any very great amount of real estate lore to cause one to posi- 
tively assert that there is money for|the dabbler in real estate at New 
Rochelle, which also means that there is profit, too, at New Rochelle 
for gas suppliers. 





Tue Carlisle (Pa.) Gas and Water Company has refunded its mort- 
gage debt of $28,000, and secured an additional loan of $22,000, the 
increase to be applied to water works extension and the placing of an 
electric lighting plant. 





THE proprietors of the York (Pa.) Gas Company are putting down an 
8-inch feeding main to connect the holders at the site of the old plant 
with the holders at the new works. 





TaE Taunton (Mass.) Gas Company is putting mains through High- 
land street, from Winthrop street, west. 





IT is authoritatively announced that hereafter the different Edison 
and Thomson- Houston Illuminating Companies will work in harmcny; 
which means that the consolidation between these interests is now com- 
pleted. 


THE Toledo News says that the Gas Board, comprising the officials 
who have charge of the natural gas supply in that city, ‘‘ is the only de- 
partment of the city that shows a profit, or will ever show a net profit, 
and it is the one department that the plunderers of the taxpayers demand 
abolished.”’ 


THE new gasholder for the San Francisco (Cal.) Gas Company, the 
contract for which was awarded to the Union Iron Works, of that city, 
is rated to a capacity of 2,000,000 cubic feet. Another bit of work that 
Messrs. Crockett and Jones have underway is the putting down of 2} 
miles of 24-inch main, which is to run from the works at Bay and Buch- 
anan streets to the intersection of Market street and Van Ness avenue. 











THE capital stock of the Duluth (Minn.) Gas and Water Company 
now amounts to $1,000,000. 








* This branch, by the way.was in charge of the late Major G. Warren Dresser, prior to the lat- 
ter’s connection with the JOURNAL, as constructing engineer. 
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copies, 10 cents. 
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Gas Stocks. 


SS A 
Quotations by Geo. We. Close, Broker and 
Dealer in Gas Stocks, 


16 Watt St., New Yor Orry. 
Avaust 29. 


(3 Al) communications will receive particular attention. 
6" The following quotations are based on the par value o! 


wih se am Capital. Par. Bid Asked 
Consolidated. ......»++- 85,430,000 100 1174 





CIEE sista cnescccsadecsee 500,000 50 90 95 
55 “8 SRN Raid 220,000 — — 100 
Equitable......... essseseess 4,000,000 100 153 155 
*s =Bonds.......... 1,000,000 — 106 108 
Harlem, Bonds.......... 170,000 — — — 
Metropolitan, Bonds.... 658,000 — 110 115 
Mutual 3,500,000 100 149 145 
‘6 =Bonds............. 1,500,000 — 100 102 
Municipal, Bonds....... 750,000 _-_ — 
Northern. ........06 + ses sisendinss 560 —- — 
$6 Bond... ceceee 150,000 — — 100 

Standard Gas Co-- 
Common Stock....... 5,000,000 100 35 — 
Proferred.............. 5,000,000 100 — 85 
WII sscdcs sc vvccesevccee 60 112 — 
Richmond Oo., 8. L..... 346,000 50 — — 
“ Bonds......... 20,000 — — — 

Gas Co’s of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn.......00.. «. 2,000,000 25 — 138 
Citizens ... 1,200,000 20 213 1134 
vedas: F. ‘Denis.. 320,000 1000 — 103 
Fulton Seabee 3,000,000 100 — 140 
as Bonds.... 300,000 102 — 
BOONES coceserescenceccoes - 1,000,000 10 %& — 
‘¢ Bonds (7's)... 368,000 — 100 — 
6 8 Pb) ases 94,000 — 100 — 
Steteentelitee sesso 870,000 100 — 118 


#6 Bonds (5’s) 70,000 — 100 — 
Naseat........cccccocccceeeee 1,000,000 25 142 — 
as PR ccicntncoucs eeee 700,000 1000 99 100 


Williamsburgh........... 1,000,000 50 182 — 
wi Bonds... 1,000,000 — 107 110 

Out of Town Ges Companies, 

Boston United Gas Co. — 

Js Series 8.F. Trust 7,000,000 1000 87} 88} 

wa 8 oH 3,000,000 1000 77 78 

Bay State Gas Co.— 

Stock......ccsseceeeeee 5,000,000 50 56 57 


Income Bonds....... - 2,000,000 1000 77 78 
Buffalo Mutual, N. Y... 750,000 100 110 
<5 Bonds... 200,000 1000 95 100 





Citizens, Newark......... 1,000,000 50 155 “160° 


Chicago Gas Company. 25,000,000 100 82} 83 
Chicago Gas Light. & 
Coke Co.— 
G’t’d Gold Bonds 7,650,000 1000 90} 90} 
Equitable Gas & Fuel 


Co , Chicago, Bonds 2,000,000 1000 — 97§ 
People’s Gas and Coke 
Co., Chicago— 
1st Mortgage....... 2,100,000 1000 102 — 
_, Comat - 2,500,000 1000 1013 — 
Consumers Gas Light 
Co., Jersey City...... 2,000,000 100 20 -— 
BondB......+.seeeee0e 600,000 1000 80 — 


Cincinnati G. & 0. Co.. 7,000,000 100 192 — 
Consumers Toronto.... 1,000,000 50 180 185 


Central, 8S. F., Cal...... 9 — 
Capital, Sacramento, Cal 58 
Consolidated, Balt....... 11,000,000 100. 61 — 
« Bonds 6,400,000 107 1074 
Citizens Gas Lt. Co., 
Rochester, N. Y...... 500,000 — 85 101 
| Nee 250,000 _-_ — 


East River Gas Co., 


Lorg Island City..... 1,000,000 100 100 105 


PU cscbed ccvsprisiavns 500,000 100 100 102 
Hartford, Conn.......... 750,000 25 120 128 
Jersey City....... sec 750,000 20 180 200 
Louisville, Ky........... 2,570,000 50 125 130 
Little Falls, N. Y........ 50,000 100 — 106 

” Bonds 25,000 — 100 103 
Laclede Gas Light Co., 

St. Louis, Mo.— 

Common Stock.... 7,500,000 100 244 244 


Preferred “ .... 2,600,000 100 65 66 
OT Resi: snneenseen 9,034,400 1000 833 84 
Montreal, Canada....... 2,000,000 100 200 208 
Memphis (Tenn. ) Gas... 750,000 100 40 — 


ss Bonds. 240,000 100 1033 — 
New Haven, Conn....... 25 200 — 


Situation Wanted. 


The undersigned desires an engagement with some Company 
requiring the services of a practical man as 


Superintendent or General Manager. 


Has bad 26 years’ experience in all branches of manufacture 

and distribution vf Coal and Water Gas, and office details. Can 

give best of references. T. A. BATES, 84 East 2d St., 
899-3 Portsmouth, Ohio. 








Position Wanted 


As Superintendent of Gas or Gas and 
Electric Works. 
Twenty-five years’ experience in the management and con- 
struction of same. No preference as to large or small works. 
Al references. Address 
898-3 *L.,” care this Office. 


WANTED, 


A Position as Superintendent or Man- 
ager of Coal Gas Works. 


Three years’ experience. Good bookkeeper. Best references. 
898-3 , Address W’. C. THOMSON, Spartanburg, 8. C. 








Position Wanted 


A man of 40, having extensive experience as manager, engi- 
neer, and superintendent of construction and operations in 
detail for 


Gas, Electric, Water and Rapid Transit Plants, 


wishes a position with a reliable Company or Firm. Is sober, 
active and reliable, and a thorough, practical and skilled me- 
chanic, with a good knowledge of inventions and improvements. 
First-class references given and required. Address 





891-9 “ H. O. C.,”" care this Journal. 
Hor Sale. 
A number of 12 ft. and 16 ft. 


Siemens-Lungren Lamps. 
In first-class order, and practically as good as new. Will sell 


ata bargain. Address 
899-3 “ LAMPS,” care this Journal. 





FOR SALE, 
Four Purifying Boxes, 


5 ft. by 5 ft. by 2ft.3in. With Center Seal and all connections 
6 inches, ready to put up. Apply to 


H. HARTHAN, Supt. Gas & Elec. Lt. Co., 
898-4 Selma, Ala. 


FOR SALE. 
An O11 Tank, 


4 ft. diameter by 30 ft. long, in good condition. Further par- 
ticulars may be had by addressing 
THE NEW HAVEN GAS LT. CO., 
839-tf New Haven, Conn. 


MOSES G. WILDER, MECH. ENGR, 


816-18-20-22 Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 


Volumetric Lamp Governors 


FOR GAS LAMPS & HIGH-POWER BURNERS. 


GOVERNOR BURNERS 


for 


STREET LAMPS AND 
GENERAL USE, 


and 
GOVERNORS FOR ARGAND 
AND OTHER COMMON GAS 
BURNERS IN ALL SIZES. 


HORIZONTAL 
Governors 


Specially adapted for 
GAS STOVES, FURNACES, 
Etc., Etc. 


It is well known that a large majority of all High Power Gas 
Lamps in the United States have my Governors attached, and 
they are always used by the leading makers of these lamps. To 
remove any excuse for the use by anyone of inferior and in- 
fringing Governors, a reduction in price has been made, and all 
exclusive contracts are cancelled. 


Correspondence Solicited with all who require a Reliable 
Governor. 


Coal Tar. 


J. W. FORD, 
153 Washington Street, Chicago, II., 


is always ready to buy Coal Tar. 


DURAND WOODMAN, Ph.D., 


Analytic and Technical 


CHEMIST. 


Fuel and Gas Coals, Gas, Materials for Purification, Water, etc. 
Laboratory, 127 Pearl (S80 Beaver) St., N. ¥- 
























































POWER 


TRANSMISSIO 


BY MANILLA ROPE. 
iously illustrated and described in Catal: 
a just inoued. r 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY CO., - CHICAGO. 
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THE GAS WORKS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FOR THE 


Ereclion Of New or the Rebuilding 
Of Old Works. 


LAYING of CAST or WROUCHT 
IRON STREET MAINS. 


Special Attention Paid to the Building of 
Holder Tanks. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished on Appifcation. 


2, 4 & 6 College Place, Room 7, N.Y. | 








FELT & TARRANT MFG. 00.,°2'0.% CHICAGO. | 


are receipted,dated 





_ and their Coupon 
cut off and deliv- | 
ered, dated, by one | 
blow on the 


COUPON — 
CUTTER 


Write for Pamphlet. 











FREDERIC EGNER & CO., 


GAS HNGIN HERS. 


813 Security Building (S. W. Corner Fourth and Locust Streets) - - - 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Will contract to erect, alter or improve Cas Works, 
Water Works, and furnish approved apparatus 
for all purposes required in the business. 





Builders of ECNER’S PATENT CAS APPARATUS 
for making Cas from any kind of Coal or Slack, 
for illuminating or power purposes. 





AGENTS FOR THOS. B. FOGARTY’S PROCESS FOR MAKING AMMONIA AND FUEL GAS. 





By using Gas Engines and Egner’s Patent Gas Apparatus, manufacturers can save from 4 to 6 lbs. of Coal per indicated H.P. hour, and dispense with the smoke 
nuisance. This process for making gas has been successfully operated for years, and hence is not to be classified with untried experiments. 


May be Consulted About New and Old Patented Methods of Making Gas, and will Superintend the Building of Works of any System. 
Visiting Gas Men are invited to make our Office their headquarters and have their mail addressed here while in the city. 








THE “LITTLE GIANT” WATER GAS GENERATOR. 


In order to correct some of the drawbacks in existing apparatus, 
and to bring Water Gas Genexators within the reach of all Gas Com- 
panies, I have completed a Gas Generator (which can be seen in daily 
operation) having many advantages over all others. 

This Generator takes but little room. It requires no change to be 
made in the height or depth of gas houses. It is more easily repaired 
when necessary. It is simpler and easier operated. It makes more 
good gas from a given quantity of stock. It makes good gas from 
cheaper stock. It makes gas of any desired candle power up to 
thirty without smoke. It makes a faultless gas from whatever gas- 
producing materials are cheapest in the locality where required, 
using hard coal or coke in connection with Lima crude or any other 


“A. M. SUTHERLAND, - - 





oe 
crude petroleum or its distillates, including Naphtha of any specific 
gravity. I build these Generators with any required capacity from 
3,000 cubic feet per hour upward. 

In more than one-half the gas works in the country the “ Little 
Giant” will enable one man to easily make, in five hours, all the gas 
needed for the twenty-four hours. 

I have decided to take orders for these Generators for the balance of 
this season at one half the price of any other Water Gas Generator 
of equal capacity now on the market. After that the price shall be 
raised. Everything is guaranteed, including durability and capacity 
of the Generator, the quality of the gas, and its cost. 

Correspondence solicited. 


No. 115 Broadway, N. Y. City. 








Coal Tar Genealogical Tree 


MR. T. VINER CLARE EH, of London, Hmre., 


Having compiled a novel Chart or Map illustrating the various 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DERIVED FROM COAL AND COAL TAR, 


fn the form of a Genealogical Tree, including all the products discovered to date (the total number amounting to near 700), offers for sale a 
limited number of copies in Colors, mounted on Linen, with Rollers. Price, $3.50. Orders may be sent to 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., - - No. 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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The Continental Iron Works 


THOMAS F. ROWLAND, Jr., Secretary & Treasurer. WARREN E. HILL and CHAS. H. CORBETT, Vice-Presidents, 


BROo BRL YN, IN. WY. 


TAKE EAST TENTH OR TWENTY-THIRD STREET FERRIES FROM NEW YORK TO GREENPOINT. 
BUILDERS OF 


GAS HOLDERS. 


Single and Multiple Section Gas Holders a Specialty. 


Wrought Iron Gas Holder Tanks, 


BENCH CASTINGS, RETORT LIDS. 


Hydraulic Mains, Condensers, Scrubbers. Purifiers, 
Valves, Etc., Etc. 


» SELF-SEALING RETORT MOUTHPIECES & LIDS 


For Round, Oval, or “D” Retorts. 











Reliable 
Gas Heaters. 








WE LEAD AS USUAL IN 
VARIETY OF STYLES, SIZES, 
AND ELEGANCE OF DESIGN. 


eee eeeeeeeee 





Our New Parlor Gas Grates and Heaters, 


WITH FIRE BRICK FILLING, 








Resemble Hard Coal Fires, 
and Heat as Well. 


QUICK, CHEERFUL, AND CLEAN. 





eee ew eeeeeee 


THE SCHNEIDER & TRENKAMP 60, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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~~ Jewel Gas Stoves 
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*MADE*IN*FIFTY-SEVEN *STYLES. * 


Prices from 75 Cents to $66.00. 


For Details we refer to the Jewel 1892 Catalog. 





STEwExL FEATURES ARE: 
Burners with Sawed Slots. Direct Needle Valves. 


Good Mechanical Construction. 





GEORGE M. CLARK & COMPANY, 


Makers, 


157-161 Superior Street, 





GHICAGO. 


THE HAZELTON BOILER. 


The Handiest, Safest, and Most Economical Boiler. 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 




















Patented in the United States and Foreign Countries. 





THREE REGISTERED 








THE HAZELTON 
BOILER. 


THE PORGUPINE 
BOILER. 











TRADE MARKS. 





All Genuine Hazelton or Porcupine Boilers bear our Three Registered Trade Marks. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


THE HAZELTON BOILER 60., 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
General Office, 716 E. Thirteenth St. 
Works, Avenue D and Thirteenth St., New York, U. S.A. 


This Company is prepared to furnish Plants of Boilers of any desired capacity; solicits in- 
spection of those now in operation, and will forward proposals and other information on appt 
cation. All imitations of the substantial features of this boiler are infringements, and will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. Correspondence Solicited. 











The following are a few of the Gas Companies using this Boiler: 





THE NEW YCRK MUTUAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY........... New York City. ST. PAUL GAS LIGHT COMPANY. ............cecccccccccccccccces St. Paul, Minn, 
THE NORTH ADAMS GAS LIGHT COMPANY....-0+--++.5. North Adams. Mass. NEWARK GAS LIGHT COMPANY........ccssscecscccscess cooee---N@Wark, N. J. 
THE BOSTON GAS LIGHT COMPANY. ....+--+seeererseeverseesees Boston, Mass. THE NORTHERN GAS LIGHT COMPANY...........-. 02-20-05 New York City. 
CONSOLIDATED GAS COMPANY. .....0..-:sseetesceereeseceseens New York City. NASSAU GAS LIGHT COMPANY... ...cccccc. -sscccccceeceses: Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CONSOLIDATED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY.......... Port Chester N. Y. MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT COMPANY...........cce00 eeeseeeees Milwaukee, Wis. 
HUDSON COUNTY GAS LIGHT COMPANY......-++-see+ssee-eee Hoboken, N. J. + PITTSBURGH GAS LIGHT COMPANY..........-...-0-22- seeeeeee Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HAVERHILL GAS COMPANY.....cecececeseeeeseeeseeeeeseseesces Haverhill, Mass. MUTUAL FUEL GAS COMPANY.......ccccccceeeeceseeeceeceeeneerecs Cnicago, IL. 
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THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE GCO., 
Engineers, Architects Bldrs. of Iron & Steel Buildings 





CHAS. M. JARVIS, 
Pres. & Chief Engr. 


F. L. WILCOX, 
Treasurer, 


BURR K. FIELD, 
Vice-President. 





Office and Works, No. 6 Railroad Avenue, - . 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue, 
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i 
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GEO, H. SAGE, 


Secretary. 


- EAST BERLIN, CONN. 

















GASHOLDER PAINT. 


Use Only 


THE COVERNMENT WATERPROOF PAINT. 


Proof against Ammonia, and Absolutely Waterproof. Send for Prices and Particulars. 


THE GOVERNMENT WATERPROOF PAINT CO., 104 High Street, Boston, Mass 





Parson’s Steam Blower, 


FOR IMPROVING BAD DRAUGHT IN BOILERS, AND FOR BURNING BREEZE 
OR OTHER WASTE MATERIAL 


PARSON’S TAR BURNER. 


FOR UTILIZING OOAL TAR AS FUEL. 
PARSON’S AIR JET TUBE CLEANER, 
FOR CLEANING BOILER TUBES. 


There devices are all first-class. They will be sent to an a, ‘on _ trial. 
por si satisfactory. Manufactured ie the WATERTOWN STEAM B COMP 


H. E. PARSON, Supt., No. 54 Pine St., N. Y. 


No sale 
ANY. 








STRONG. 


DURABLE, 


LIGHT. 


SIMPLE 


CHEAP. 


HANDSOME. 


Price, $1. 





" A.M. Callender 
& Co., 


82 Pine st., 
N. Y, City. 











Fuel and Its Applications 


By E. J. MILLS. D.Sc F.R.S., and F. J. ROWAN, C.E., assisted 
by others, ncluding Mr. F. P. Dewey, of the 


Smithsonian Inst , Wash., D. C. 


» PLATES, AND 607 OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS. ROYAL 
OCTAVO, PaGEs xx, 802. HANDSOME CLOTH, $7250. 


41. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St., N. Y. 








Newhigeing’s Handbook for Gas Engineers and Managers, 


‘fhe present (the fifth) edition marks an important advance on those that have gone before. Considerable additions have been made to the text, 


and wuceh of it has’ been rewritten and otherwise improved. Price, cloth, $6, 


ee teenie meee ine emer engperen mee —_—————— 





A. M. OALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St. N. Y. 
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THE AMERICAN METER CoO. 


Established 1834. Incorporated 1863. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas Meters, 


STATION METERS, 
METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, 
Experimental Meters of all Kinds, 


Standard 3 Diaphragm Dry Meter. AND 





















Standard 2 Diaphragm Dry Meter, 


Apparatus for ia | the s Satie: : and = ‘ity of Gases. 








sek 


GAS: ‘STOVES : 


OF ALL SIZES AND FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Catalogues showings Now Designs will Be seomt upon application. 


MANUFACTORIES, 


508 to 514 West Twenty-second St. N.Y. Arch and Twenty-second Sts., Phila. 125 & 127 S. Clinton St., Chicago, 


AGENCIES, 


No. 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. No. 222 Sutter Street San Francisco Cal. 
"No. 810 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





GAS STOVE SHOW ROOMS, 242 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
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ROOTS’ NEW GAS EXHAUSTER. 

















" UNSURPASSED FOR 


Neatness of Design, Danby 3 Simity vicny and Economy of Power. 


THE ONLY EXHAUSTER MADE WHERE 


The Parts Needing Attention are External, and Easily Accessible. 
THE P. H. & F. M. ROOTS CO., CONNERSVILLE, IND. 


S. S. TOWNSEND, Gen. Agt., COOKE & CO., Selling Agts., 163 & 165 Washington St., N. Y. 


THE WALKER TAR * GARBONIC ACID EXTRACTOR. 


A very general demand exists, in both large and small Gas Works, for an apparatus that will be absolutely efficient in the removal 
of the Tar which passes the hydraulic main and condenser. Many attempts have been made to accomplish this, but, I believe, without 
success, until the introduction, six years ago, in England, of the C. & W. Walker Patent Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractor. During 
these years this apparatus has been adopted by many of the most prominent Engineers, not only in England, but also on the Continent 
of Europe and in other parts of the world. Several have been erected in the United States. 

“The C. & W. Walker Tar and Carbonic Acid Ruteneter has been in operation at 
these works for the past six weeks, and is an jon ee gs success. It removes every 
= of Tar from the gas in once through the apparatus, and a large per- 

—— of the Carbonic Acid. I also feel ye sure that it revents the formation 


a of Naphthaline, because since I the Washer I have had no stop- 
pages from this cause. These works have been gots troubled with Tar for many 











pene. and I have used several kinds of apparatus and every expedient which nes come 
~ attention for dealing with the difficulty, but without success. The Walker ap- 
paratus oooseee comparatively small s is less expensive than other systems, and 
uires but little attention. I carry jinch seal, and have an automatic tar deliv ery 
ve. This Tar anete , is indispensable to gas makers. 
. A. GERDENIER, Supt. Bridgeport (Conn.) Gas Lt. Co.” 





This Tar Extractor will perform its work with about one-fourth the usual back-pressure heretofore required. It is simple in construction, 
and can be supplied at a very reasonable price—less than any other ever before introduced. Satisfactory results guaranteed in every instance. 


GEO. SHEPARD PAGE'S SONS, Sole Agts. for Western Hemisphere, 69 Wall St., N. Y. 


Gasholder Tanks & Gas Works Masonry Complete. 


PLANS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED AT SHORT NOTICE. 


J. P. WHITTIER, 70 Rush St., near Division Av., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
A Large Quantity of Ground Fire Brick For Sale Chea». 


1892 DIRECTORY 1892 


OF AME STAN ans COMPANIES. 


Price - - $5.00. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO, - = No. $2 Pine Street, New York. 


\ 
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THE UNITED 
GAS IMPROVEMENT CO. 


DREXEL BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 



































Owners of the Lowe, Granger-Collins, McKay-Critchlow (for car 
bureting Natural Gas), and Other Gas Patents. 


BUILDERS, LESSEES # PURCHASERS OF GAS WORKS 











Standard ** Double Superheater’’ Lowe Apparatus, Especially Designed for the Use of Lima Crude Oil. 


Hirectors of 
WATEEF GAS PLANTS, 


(Either Independent or Auxiliary to Coal Gas Works), 


USING LIMA OR OTHER LOW GRADE OILS AND ANTHRACITE COAL OR GAS HOUSE OR OVEN COKE 





PAMPHLETS, PLANS, AND ESTIMATES FURNISHED UPON APPLICATION. 
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NATIONAL 


GAS LIGHT AND FUEL CO., 
No. 52 Lake Street, Chicago. 


FRED EK H. SHELTON, Manager. 


GAS WORKS 


Built, Remodeled, Leased, or Purchased. 


Sole Builders «+ Springer Cupola System, 


Including Solid Arch, “Sliding” or “‘ Bye-Pass” Combustion Valve Forms, and all Modern Improvements. 




















Also, by Special Arrangement with the United Gas Improvement Company, 
ACENTS FOR THE WEST 


FOR THE “DOUBLE-SUPERHEATER,” “JUNIOR,” AND OTHER FORMS OF THE 


Lowe Water Gas Apparatus. 
Full Information Furnished upon Application. 


GASHOLDER TANK CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 


Gas Companies and others about to erect Gasholders will find it profitable to consult 
W. C. Whyte, who for | over 30 years has made a specialty of 
ae =” eri A 
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Tank Enesediien rr Mason “Work. 


Fifty Tanks now in operation show the sort of work done. ; Address 


W. C. WHYTE, - - - No. 15 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 
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NaTiIonaL Gasis WaTER Co. 


218 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
\ 
0. D. HAUK, President. HENRY 0. REW, Vice-Prest. N. A. McCLARY, Secretary. IRWIN REW, Treasurer. E. E. MORRELL, Engineer. 











BUILDERS AND OPERATORS OF 


Gas Works and Water Works. 


WATER CAS APPARATUS A SPECIALTY. 
Guaranteed Estimates of Cost of Gas in Holder Furnished upon Application. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR CO., 


(Successors to CONNELLY & CO.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF GAS WORKS SPECIALTIES. 


Saves money, saves labor, and is the most efficient purifying material ever offered as a 
66 99 ’ ? 
TRON SPONGE. substitute for lime. We guarantee a large saving, both in cost of material and labor. 

















OVER FOUR HUNDRED NOW IN USE! NO WORKS COMPLETE WITHOUT IT! 
AUTOMATIC WILL PAY FOR ITSELF WITHIN A YEAR! ITS SERVICE SECURES PERFECT DISTRIBUTION! 
GOVERNOR. REDUCES LEAKACE TO MINIMUM, and BENEFITS THE COMPANY and CONSUMER ALIKE! 

IT IS THE ONLY .RECOCNIZED AUTOMATIC COVERNOR IN THE WORLD! 





Designed particularly for small works. Combines Exhaust Tube, Steam Governor, Gas 
STEAM JET Compensator and Bye-Pass Valves in the most compact form possible. Occupies but 
little space; uses very little steam; saves formation of carbon in retorts; increases yield 
EXHAUSTER. 10 to 15 per cent. No works too small to use them profitably. 
P 2. iene 





Prices given on all our specialties, delivered at any point in the United States. Correspondence solicited. 


CONNELLY IRON SPONGE AND GOVERNOR C0,, No. 351 Canal St, New York. 


Wilbraham Bros., =®ON MASS 


For Gas Purification. 
PHOTL A “5 A... Acts immediately, and more efficiently 


than any other purifying agent 
now in use. 


THE HONTOOR GAS GOVERNOR. sreenpoiat chemical Works 
The Best Governor in the Market for Rotary or a eR 


Steam J et Exhausters. DOUGLAS’ FERRIC OXIDE 


For Gas Purification 
Wilb h @- B=zh ¢ Is a superior natural Hydrated Oxide of Iron. 
ra am. as aus ers, Will give a higher purification per bushel than 
any other material. We ship the pure Oxide 
of Iron, containing no sawdust, thus effecting 
B AKER ROT ARY PRESSURE BLOWERS a saving in freight, leaving the consumer to 
j furnish the diluent at a nominal cost. It is now 
used by the largest gas companies in the West. 


Anca Rotary Piston. Pusrmps. Full information, with references to many users, and prices 


delivered in any locality, furnished on application to 


Catalogues and Prices on Application. H.W. Douglas ("Gas Company ) Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Woods Gas Scrubbing and Enriching Apparatus. 





End Elevation. 


Side Elevation. 


The cheapest, simplest, and most effective apparatus for removing Tar and Ammonia, and enriching Gas, ever 
brought to the attention of Gas Manufacturers. With ordinary condensers and scrubbers the condensable illum- 
inants flow off to the tar wells and liquor tanks and are lost, but with Wood’s Apparatus these illuminants are saved 
and retained in the gas, thus increasing its illuminating power and making a great saving in the cost of enriching 
material. Where set up next after the Hydraulic main, this Scrubber produces an 8-0z. Ammoniacal Liquor. 


Nos, 531 to 543 West 20th Street, N. Y. City, 


JAMES R. FLOYD & SONS, 








SCIENTIFIC BOOES. 





GING'S TREATISE ON THE MANUFACTURE OF COAL 
GAS. Three vols.; $10 per vol. 


GAS MANUFACTURE, by WILLIAM RICHARDS. 4to., with 
numerous Engravings and Plates, in Cloth binding. $12. 


TECHNICAL GAS ANALYSIS. $3. 
GAS CONSUMER'S GUIDE. $1. 


GAS CONSUMER’S HANDBOOK, by WILLIAM RICHARDS, C.E.; 
18mo., Sewed. 20 cents. 


A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON GAS AND VENTILATION 
with Special Relation to Illuminating, Heating, and Cooking 
by Gas, by E. E. PERKINS. $1.25. 

CHEMISTRY OF ILLUMINATING GAS, by Norton H. Hum- 
PHRYS. $2.40. 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON HEAT, by THOMAS Box. Sec- | THE 


ond edition. $5. 
STRAINS IN IRONWORK, by H. ADaMs. With plates. $1.75 


GAS WORKS—THEIR ARRANGEMENT, CONSTRUCTION, 
PLANT, AND MACHINERY. $8. 


COAL; ITS HISTORY AND USE, by PRo¥. THORPE. $3.50. 
THE GAS WORKS OF LONDON, by CoLBuRN. 60 cents. 
HEAT A MODE OF MOTION, by JOHN TYNDALL. $2.50. 
MUNICIPAL LIGHTING, by F. H. WHipPLz, $1. 





~ 


THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL GAS WORKS, by C. J. R. 
HUMPHREYS. $1. 


MANUAL FOR GAS ENGINEERING STUDENTS, by D. LEE, 
40 cents. 


THEORY OF HEAT, by J. CLERK-MAXWELL. $1.25. 


THE DOMESTIC USES OF COAL ane AS APPLIED TO 
LIGHTING, by W. SuG@. $1.40. 


DIGEST OF GAS LAW. $5. 


DISTLLATION OF COAL TAR AND AMMONIACAL LIQUOR, 
by Gro. LUNGE. New Edition. $12.50. 


A yy ON THE COMPARATIVE PENRO OIAL VAI. 
UES OF 4 COALS AND CANNELS, by D. A. GRAHAM 
8vo., Cloth. $3. 
GAS COMPANIES DIRECTORY, 1842. $5, 


AMERICAN GAS ENGINEER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ENT’S HANDBOOK, by WM. MOONEY. $3. 


GAS ENGINE INDICATOR DIAGRAM, by W. E. AYRTON. 
Paper. 20 cents. ‘ 


ILLUMINATING AND HEATING GAS, by W. BURNS. $1.50, 

HANDBOOK FOR MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, by HENRY 
ADAMS. $2.50. 

NEWBIGGING’S HANDBOOK FOR GAS ENGINEERS AND 
MANAGERS, by THOS. NEWBIGGING. Fifth edition. $6. 

A TREATISE ON MASONRY CONSTRUCTION. BARKER. $5 

FUEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS. $7.50. 





ELECTRICITY. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING, Including Elec- 
tric Generation, Measurement, Storage, and Distribution, by 
PHILIP ATKINSON. $1.50, 


ELEMENTARY ELECTRICITY, by Prov. F. JENKIN. 40cts 

ELECTRIC TRANSMISSION OF ENERGY, by G. Knapp. $3 

ARC AND GLOW LAMPS, by J. Margr. Illustrated. $3. 

ELECTRICIAN’S POCKET-BOOK, by MONROE and JAMIESON. 
$2.50. 

MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY, by J.OVEREND. 40 cents 

ACCUMULATORS, by 8mm D. SALOMONS. $1.20. 

DYN. MO BUILDING, by F. W. WALKER. 80 cents. 


ELECTRICAL TABLES AND FORMULA, by L. CLARK and 
R. SABINE. $5. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FROM CENTRAL STATIONS, “by: G. 
FORBES. Paper. 40 cents. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PRECAUTIONS, by K. HEDGES. [llus- 
trated. $1. 

SUPPLY OF ELECTRICITY BY LOCAL AUTHORITIES, by 
K. HEDGES. Paper. 40 cents. 


DOMESTIC ELECTRICITY FOR AMATEURS, by E. Hosri- 
TALIER. $3. 


The above will be forwarded by express, upon receipt of price. If sent by mail, postage must be added to 
above prices. We take especial pains in securing and forwarding any other Works that may be desired, upon 


receipt of order. 


All remittances should be made by check, draft, or post office money order. 


A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, New York. 
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GAS AND WATER PIPES. GAS AND WATER PIPES. 





Pp. D. WANNER, Chairman. A. H. MELLERT, Mangr. of Wks. 
R. B. KINSEY, Secretary. F. A. KNopp, Treasurer. 


MELLERT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. Ltd. 
and, READING FOUNDRY CO., Ltd. 





ecials—Flange Pi Valves and 
™ Lamp Posts, Retorts, etc 


General Foundry and Machine Work. 
JOHN FOX, Selling Agent. 160 Broadway, N.Y. 
A EEE AT TIE CAE STE STEN NYS 


THE OHIO PIPE COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Cast Iron Gas & Water Pipe, 


BRANCH AND SPECIAL CASTINGS. 


Gas-Honse Bench Castings, Hydraulics, Lamp Posts, Flange Pipe 
and Specials, Architectural Castings, Building Columns, 
Joists, Cellar Grates, Sash Weights, etc. 


GENERAL FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Hydrants 









Established 1856. 


New York Office, 160 Broadway. 


CAST IRON WATER AND GAS PIPE 


FROM THREE TO FORTY-EIGHT INCHES DIAMETER. ALSO, ALL SIZES OF 


Works at Phillipsburgh, N. J. 


WARREN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO., 


Flange Pipe for Sugar House and Mine Work. Branches, Bends, Retorts, etc., etc. 


EMAUS PIPE FOUNDRY. 


DONALDSON IRON COMPANY. ~ EMAUS, P2 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE AND SPECIAL CASTINGS 


FOR WATER AND GAS. 








M. J. DRUMMOND, 


SPECIAL CASTINGS AND LAMP POSTS. 
Office, Corbin Building, 192 Broadway, XN, Y. 














THE ADDYSTON PIPE AND STEEL COMPANY. 


CAST IRON 


PIPE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


For MANUFACTURED “ NATURAL GAS “= WATER, 
SPECIALS, FLANGE PIPE, AND LAMP POSTS 








To Gas Companies. 


We make to order CAP BURNERS to burn any amount 
under a stated pressure. Send for samples. 


Also, SERVICE CLEANERS, DRIP PUMPS, and STREET 
MAIN PROVING APPARATUS. 


co. A. GEFRORDTER, 
248 N. Sth St., Phila., Pa. 


LUDLOW VALVE MFG. CO. 

















OFFICE AND WORKS, 
938 to 954 River Street and 67 to S83 Vail Ave, 
TROY, Ne We 


. to 
ca 


48 in., outside and inside Screws. Indica- 
tor, etc., for Gas, Water, Steam, and Oil. 


Send for Circulars. 


Hydraulic Main w1p Regulators, also 
Check Valves, Foot Valves, Yard- 
wash and Fire Hydrants. 

Send for Circulars. 





Vaives.—Double and Single Gate, 4 in 





- | been published in this country, and is most com 


JAS. MCMILLAN, Prest. HUGH MCMILLAN, Vice-Prest. W.C. MCMILLAN, Sec.&Treas. J.H. WHITING, Gen. Supt. 


DETROIT PIPE & FOUNDRY C0,, 


DETROIT, MICE. 


aaa. =e 
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GREENOUGH’S 


“DIGEST OF GAS LAW.” 


Price, $35.00. 


This is a valuable and important work, a copy 
of which should be in the possession of every gaz 
company in the country, whether large or small. 
As a book of reference it will be found invaluable, 





Flange Pipe, Branches & 
Special Castings. 


Hh 





CENERAL FOUNDRY WORK. 























Special Trays for iron Sponge or Oxide of Iron. 
CHURCH’S TRAYS a Specialty. 
Reversible, Strongest, Most Durable. Most Easily Repaired. 


rele 








“RE 


306-310 Eleventh Avenue, New York. 
We also make the Cheapest and Strongest 
REVERSIBLE BOLTED TRAYS IN THE MARKET. 
Send for Circulars. 


It is the only work of the kind which has ever 


plete. Handsomely bound. Orders may be sent {< 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine St., N.\ 








CHAPMAN VALVE MANUFACTURING CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Valves and Gates for Gas, Ammonia, Water, Bt. 


Also, Cate Fire Hydrants With and Without Independent 
Nozzle Valve. All Work Cuaranteed. 
WORKS & GEN’L OFFICE: TRZASURER’S OFFICE: 








Indian Orcherd, Mass. . 172 Kilhw £ 142 Milk Sts, Boston, Mase 
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_ RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 


RETORTS AND FIRE BRICK. 





JH. GAUTIER & COMPANY 


CORNER OF 
GREENE AND ESSEX STREETS, 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Clay Gas Retorts, 
Gas House Tiles, 


Fire Bricks, Etc. Etc. 


Ground Clay, Fire Brick and 
Fire Sand in Barrels, 


H. GAUTIER, Prest. CHAS. E. GAUTIER, Sec. & Treas. 
Ouas. E. GREGORY, V.-Prest. Davip R. DALY Gen’l Mang’r. 


BROOKLYN 


Clay Retort & Fire Brick Works, 


(EDWARD D. WHITE & CO.) 


Manufacturers of Clay Reto Fire Brick, 
Gas House and other Tile. 


VAN DYKE, ELIZABETH, RICHARDS & PARTITION STS. 
Office, 88 Van Dyke St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





LACLEDE FIRE BRICK MFG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Fire Brick, Gas Retorts, 


ST. LOUIS STANDARD SEWER PIPE. 
Blast Furnace and Cupola Linings, every description of Fire 
Clay Material, Fire Clay Flue Linings, Chimney Tops 
Dry Milled and Crude Fire Clays, etc. 

OFFICE AND DEPOT 
901, 903, and 905 Pine Street, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1845. 


B. KREISCHER & SONS, 


OFFICE FOOT OF HOUSTON 8T., E.B., N.Y. 


Cas Retorts, 


TILES, FIRE BRICK. 
AND EVERYTHING IN THE FIRE CLAY LINE. 





MANHATTAN 


FIRE BRICK & ENAMELLED CLAY 
RETORT WORKS 


ADAM WEBER. 


CLAY GAS RETORTS 
AND RETORT SETTINGS 
FIRE BRICKS, TILES, ETC., 


Office and Works, 15th Street and Avenue 0., N. Y 














Works, 
LOCEPORT STATION, PA. 


— ESTABLISHED 1864.—— 


JAMES GARDNER, JR.., 


Office, Rooms 19 & 20, Lewis Block 
PITTSBURGH, PA, P. 0. Box 373 


BSuccessor to WiLtTIAM GARDNER & SON. 


Fire Glay Goods for Gas Works. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE McILHENNY REGENERATIVE BENCHES FOR THE U. 8. 
H. A. NORTON, No. 92 WATER STREET, BOSTON, MASS., Agent for the New England States. 








HENRY MAURER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED 1856.) 


A EXCELSIOR FIRE BRICK & CLAY § 


ETORT WORK 


WORKS, Perth Amboy, N. J. 
OFFICE, 418 to 422 East 238d St., N. Y. 


Glay Gas Ketorts, 
BENCH SETTINGS, 
Fire Brick, Tiles, Etc. 


GEROULD'S IMPROVED RETORT CEMENT. 


A Cement of ae for patching a 
pam up all nag Mea joints, lining blast furnaces 
and cupolas. cement is mixed ready for use. Economic 
and thorough in its work. Fully warranted to stick. 

PRICE LIST. 


$00 0 oa Be f.o.b. N. Y., My fa a pound. 
4 100 to 300 Pete 


Tn Ress less than 100ibe., * * at? * 


CoC. L. GHROULD & CO., 
5 & 7 Skillman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Western Agent, H. T. GEROULD, Wichita, Kan. 





Parker-Russell 
Mining and Mfg. Go., 


CITY — 
Mermod-Jacoard Bldg., Rooms 307 & 308, 
Broadway & Looust St., St. Louis. Mo. 


OAKHILL GAS RETORT & FIRE BRICK WKS 


Our immense establishment is now employed almost entirely in 
the manufacture of 


Materials for Gas Companies 


We have studied and perfected three important points. Our re- 
torts are made to stand chenges of temperature, the strongest 
heats of the furnace, and the abrasion of feeding and emptying. 
We have the exclusive Agency for the West of the celebrated 


Kioenne-Brede!l Full Depth and 
Semi-Recuperator Benches, 
And also furnish and build 
Our Own Styles Semi-Recuperator Furnaces 





for the use of Coal or Coke as fuel. 


THOS. SMITH, Prest. Avaust LAMBLA, Vice-Prest. & Supt. 


BALTIMORE 


RETORT & FIRE BRICK CO, 


MANUFACTORY AT 


LOCUST POINT BALTIMORE MD. 





Clay Retorts, Blocks & Tiles 


FIRE BRICK, FIRE CLAY, 
AND FIRE CEMENT. 


Bed and Buff Ornamental Tiles and Chim- 
mney Tops. Drain and Sewer Pipe (from 
2 to 30 inches) Baker Oven Tiles 
13x13x3 and 10x10x2 


WALDO BROS., 88 WATER 8T., BOSTON, MASS 





Seale Ageuts the New Engiand States. 








Kine’s Treatise on Coal Gas. 


In Three Volumes. Price per Vol., $10. 
Sold either by Volume or in Sets. 


A Standard text-book for the Engineers and Managers of Gas Works, and for all who are concerned or take an interest in the manufac 
ture and distribution of Coal Gas, and in the utilization of the Secondary Products resulting therefrom; treating also of the Gas Engme 


and of Gas Cooking and Heating Appliances. 


A,jM. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine Street, N, ¥. City} 
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FRED. BREDEL, 6.E., 


PROP’R OF KLOENNE AND BREDEL PATENTS. 


Recuperative Furnaces, Purifying Machines, 
x Gas Apparatus. x 











Main Office, 118 Farwell Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York Office, 22 Beaver Street. 








FLEMMING’S 
Generator Gas Furnace 


_— 
TTT ALLA i hjppipppdipga 


Bartlett Street Lamp Mfg. Co. 


Globe Lamps, 


Streets, Parks, Public 
Buildings, Railroad 
Stations, etc. 


LAMP POSTS 


A Specialty. 


g |The Miner Street Lamps, _ Wi’ 4 Specials 
Jacob G. Miner, 40 & 42 COLLEGE PLACE, - - N.Y. CITY. 


Gas Companies and others intending to erect Lamps 
No. 823 Eagle Ave., New York, N.Y.;| and Posts will do well to communicate with us. 


The American Gas Engineer 
JH. GAUTIER & CO., = Jersey City, N. J. and Superintendent s Handbook. 


Address as above, or D. D. FLEMMING, Jersey City, W. 1. 
By WM. MOONTHY. 
AMERICAN 


GAS LIGHT JOURNAL 850 Passes, Full Gilt Morocco. Frice. $8.00. 
$3.00 per Annum. 


A.M. CALLENDER & CO. |@ Mi. CALLLENDER & CO.,. 32 Pine St.. N. Y. 
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DAVIS & FARNUM MFG. CO., 


WATT TEHAM, MASS. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND WORKS, Waltham, Mass. BOSTON OFFICE, Room 18, Vulcan Building, 8 Oliver Street. 
SINGLE, DOUBLE, TUBULAR, PIPE, 
AND AND 






SINUOUS FRICTION 


Condensers 


oe 


TRIPLE LIFT 


Gasholders, 


OF ANY CAPACITY. St ee OF ALL SIZES, 


IRON ROOF FRAMES AND FLOORS. 
Purifying Boxes, Genter Seal or Valve Gonnections, Bench Work. 


Reversible Lime Trays. 
SELF-SEALING AND PRESSED STEEL MOUTHPIECE LIDS. 


Coke Barrows, Coal Wagons, and all Apparatus Requisite for a Complete Gas Plant 
— 4ls0—— 


Gas and Water Pipe, F"langed Pipe, 
Sugar House Work, and Special Castings of all Descriptions. 








Bistablished isci. Imcorporated issi. 


KERR MURRAY MFG. CO., 


FORT WAY IN EE, OND. 








Those who are in need of . 


Holders or f[as Works Apparatus of any [jeseription, 


AND OF THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS, 
will find it to their interest to 


GET AN ESTIMATE FROM US 
before placing their order. 


As we make a Specialty of this Class of Work, and are Practical Builders 
and Manufacturers of same, 


with our long years of experience in the business, 


WE CAN GUARANTEE YOU SATISFACTION. 





intimates, Plans and Specifications Furnished on Application. 


\ 
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wien HAYWARD<&CO. 


Baltimore, RAC. 
triple Double, & Single-Lift «~—_ _ayeespoREESpaTe came, .-«-«~PURIFIERS. 


P ap: sale 
GASHOLDERS, mi 6CONDENSERS. 


lnm Holder ‘Tanks M Scrubbers, 
ROOF FRAMES. 


rae ‘ BENGH CASTINGS 
Cirders. 


OIL STORAGE TANKS. 
prams. & 


ee im b5ilers. 
The Wilkinson ‘Water ‘te Process. 


Munich Regenerative Furnace, System Drs. Schilling & Bunte. 


MILL’S REVERSIBLE LIME TRAYS. 
Gas Works Designed and Constructed. 


Pascal Iron Works, «ssze©° Delaware Iron Works. 


MORRIS, TASKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED. 
OFFICE, 224 SOUTH THIRD STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CONTRACTORS, BUILDERS, AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Gas, — a ——— Works 
























Bench Castings. Iron Roofs. 
Condensers. Street Stops, 

Scrubbers. Valves, etc. 
Purifiers. Stand-Pipes. 

Hyd. Carriages. Water & Oil 
Iron Floors, Taziks, all Sizes. 


Single, Double, and Triple-Lift Cas Holders. 


SELF-SEALING RETORT LIDS. STAMPED STEEL RETORT LIDS. 
Locomotive Water Columns, Filters, etc. « Boiler Tubes, Wrought Iron Pipe & “atiags. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for all kinds of Machinery furnished on application. 
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Millville, N. J. Engineers 
Pi rd : R D WOOD Pile 
> ‘ 
Camden, * # ® Machinists, 


No. 400 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAST IRON PIPE. 





. GAS HOLDERS 


+ SINGLE, DOUBLE * TRIPLE LIFTS, 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
WROUGHT IRON OR STEEL TANKS. * 























N 


PURIFIERS. CONDENSERS. SCRUBBERS. 











iX 


i] 
i) 
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SOLE MAKERS OF 


The Standard Mitchell Scrubbers. 


(PATENTED) 


SVMS. /, 
at 





THE HOPPER AUTOMATIC GAS GOVERNOR, 
BENCH WORK, 
PLATE GIRDERS, IRON-FLOORS AND ROOFS, 
THE TAYLOR REVOLVING - BOTTOM GAS - PRODUCER, 
HEAVY LOAM CASTINGS. 





aa a A 
ig eS eee RS ER ee Pern 
ws ag sige Si chee 7) e HYDRAULIC WORK, 

me i ek fe LAMP POSTS, VALVES, ETC. 












SBELL-PORTER COMPANY, 


G. G, PORTER, Prest. (Sucsessors to SMITH & SAYRE MFG. COMPANY) CHAS, W. ISBELL, Secy. 


ENGINECRS AND CONTRACTORS FOR THE 


Construction and Fxtension of fas Works. 


I 





Special Castings, Tees, Bends, etc. Exhausters. 
Bench Castings. Engines. 
Water Gas Generators. Steam Jet Exhausters. 
Hydraulic Mains. Exhauster Governors. 
Iron Floors. Compensators. 
Brenner Self-Sealing Retort Lids. Self-Acting Bye-Pass Valves. 
Tar Gates and Hydraulic Main Dip Regulators. Valves. 
Hutchison’s Tar Displacement Apparatus. Valve Stands with Indicators. 
Multitubular Condensers. Purifying Boxes. 
Standard Washer-Scrubbers. Purifier Valve System. 
Tower Scrubbers. Center Seals. 
Walker’s Tar and Carbonic Acid Extractors. Street Governors 





Estimates, Drawings and Specifications Furnished for the Alteration, Improvement, or Extension of 
Existing Works or the Construction of New Works. 


ISsSBHLi-PORTEHR COMPANY, 


No. 245 Broadway, New York City. 
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GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 





GAS WORKS APPARATUS AND CONSTRUCTION. 





JAMES R. FLOYD & SONS, 


(SUCCESSORS TO HERRING & FLOYD) 


Oregon Iron Works, 
W. 20th & Qist. Sts., bet. 10th & llth Avs., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Engineers and Contractors 


FOR THE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
GAS WORKS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


All Kinds of Castings and 
General Jronwork 


GAS APPARATUS. 


Bench Castings, Regenerative and Half 
Regenerative Furnace Castings. 


Condensers, Scrubbers, Purifiers, 
Street Drips and Connections, 


Valves, 


Hydraulic Hoisting Purifier Carriage, 
Self-Sealing Retort Lids, Improved 
Valve Stand and Indicator, 
Seller’s Cement. 


Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished for Construction 
of New or Alteration of Old Works. 


bouton Foundry C0, = 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gas Works Apparatus, 


PURIFIERS, CONDENSERS, 
Bench Work 


SPECIALS. LAMP POSTS, 
SCRUB BS RSs, 
Iron Roofs and Floors. 


Pians and Estimates furnished for new works or extensions of 
old works. 








H. RaNSHAW, Prest. & Mangr. Ww. Stacer, Vice-Prest. T. H. Brrou, Asst. Mangr. R. J. TARVIN, Sec. & Treas. 


STAcCcHY MEG. CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Single and Telescopic Gasholders, 


IRON ROOFS, BRIDGES, LAMP POSTS, 
Water and Oil Tanks, Coal Elevator Cars, 


COKE CRUSHERS, BENCH CASTINGS, 


And all kinds of Wrought and Cast Iron Work used in the erection of Coal and Oil Gas Works, 
Rolling Mill Machinery and Heavy Castings a Specialty. 


Foundry : Wrought Iron Works: 
833, 35, 37 & 39 Mill Street. 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 & 26 Ramsey Street: 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


142, DEILY & FOWLER, 


Laurel Iron Works. 
Address, No. 39 Laurel Street, + a ecte Pa, 


BUILDERS OF 


GASHOLDERS, 


Sinmgie and Telescopic. 


EXolders Built i8s8ses to isoi, Inclusive 
nw ad wag § . estore Gon 36 Se-. of Calais, Me. Victoria, B. C. 








Chester, Pa. 
Hazleton, Pa. (2d.) 


jt a ha New York, N. Y New London, Conn. (2d) Vancouver, B C. 
Staten Island, N. Y. th Boston, ‘ies. Willimantic, Conn West Chester, N. Y. Charlottesville, Va. 
Saugerties, N. Y. N. Y¥. (2) Montclair, N. J. y Shore, L. I So. Framingham, Mass. 
Clinton, Mass. (Lan. minis) oodstock, Ont. Attleboro, Mass. Washington, D. C. Woonsocket, R. 
‘enn. Malden, M: ta Cruz, Cal. Newport, R. I. (2d) Simcoe, Can. 

. Texas. (3d.) Staten Island, N. Y. (2d) Erie, Pa. (2d) orristown. Pittsfleld, Mass. (2d) 
Fort Plain, N. Y. Woodstock, On est Chester, Pa. (2d Lebanon, Pa Chattanooga, Tenn. (2d) 
Brunswick, Ga. Malden, Mass. Lancaster, Pa. ( Oakland, Cal. So. Bethlebem, Pa. (2d) 
Port Chester, N. Y Paducah, Ky. Tacony, Pa. (two) Central Gas Lt. Co., New ** Vassar College,” N. ¥ 
New Rochelle, Norwich, Conn. Mount Vernon York City (2d) So. Chester, Pa. 
Salem, N. J. (3d) Seattle, W. T. eee Y Tacuma, Wash. Cumberland, Md. 
Omaha, Neb. (2d) San Concord, N. H Knoxville, Tenn. Auburn, N. Y. 
Lynn, Mass. (2d) Westerly, R. I Dover, Del. (2d) Pottstown, Pa. DesMoines, Ia. 





aaneeeen 


ILLUMINATING GAS! FUEL GAS! 


The Loomis Process. 


Now in successful —— at Works of John Russell Cutlery Co., Turner’s Falls, Mass., and 
Henry Disston’s Sons’ Saw Works, Tacony, Pa. 


The Cheapest Gas Generating System in the World. 
Plans and Estimates Furnished. 


BURDETT LOOMIS, - = 1 neem dl Conn. 














WM. HENRY WHITE, 


No. 


S32 Pime Street, 


--- New Ss ng City. 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR FOR THE 


ERECTION AND EXTENSION OF 


GAS, WATER, AND ELECTRIC LIGHT WORKS. 


Correspondence with Gas Companies contemplating extending or improving their Plases respectfully invited. 





Plam and Estimates Furnished 
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GAS COALS. CANNEL COALS. . COKE CRUSHERS. 


tiiium PERKINS €&.CO. .--— 


228 & 229 Produce H=xchange, New Yorks. 


Cable Address, ‘‘PERKINS, NEW YORK.” Post Office Box 3695, New York. 








GENERAL SALES AGENTS FOR 


The Youghiogheny River Coal Company’s 


OCEAN MINE YOUGHIOGHENY GAS COAL. 


This Colliery is located at Scott Haven, Pa., in the center of the Youghiogheny Gas Coal District, and produces ‘the 
only reliable Youghiogheny Coal for gas purposes. (See Map on p. 87 of this Journat, Feb. 16, ’85.) 


Shipment from LBoecUusT Point, BALTIMORE. 





ALSO, SOLE SHIPPERS OF THE 


Old Kentucky Shale,“ Kentucky. 


TRE ©. K. SHALE. asx. 
THE MOST VALUABLE GAS ENRICHER NOW AVAILABLE IN ANY DESIRED QUANTITY. 
S. Catvert Forp, Government Inspector at Washington, pronounces this Shale 
“ONE OF THE BEST GAS ENRICHERS THAT HAS BEEN OFFERED TO THE TRADE.” 
He reports it as giving : 


12,653 Cu. Ft. of 60-Candle Gas, or 


: And 808 Pounds of 
10,460 Cn. Ft. of 60-Candle Gas, ' An Equivalent of 627,650 Candle Feet, | Merchantable Coke. 


Single carloads or more delivered at any required point in the United States and Canada. Cargo shipments from 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Newport News. 





WE CAN ALSO SUPPLY A LIMITED QUANTITY OF 


BRECKENRIDGH CANN EL. 


Particulars as to Prices, etc., furnished upon application to the above address, 


JAMES & WILLIAM WOOD, 
Gas and Gannel Goal Contractors, 


No. 40 St. Enoch Sq., Glasgow. No. 2 Talbot Court, London. 


Proprietors of the BATHVILLE COLLIERIES (which produce the 
celebrated BOGHEAD CANNEL), Shields, Shieldmuir, Drumpeller, and 
other Collieries. This Firm offer 


STANDARD CANNELS, = 


Unequaled as Gas Enrichers. ; 
Analyses, prices, and all furtber information furnished on application to Kalar’s Adjustable Coke Crash 


Agency for U.S., Room 70, Nos. 2 & 4 Stone St, N.Y. City, |= =se.seucunsacnec Seaman i 
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GAS ENRICHERS. 


GAS COALS. GAS COALS. 





The Despard Gas Coal Co., 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS OF 


DESRARD GAS COAL, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


COKE. 


MINES, Clarksburg, Harrison Co., W. Va. 
WHARVES, Locust Point, Baltimore, Md. 
OFFICE, 44 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


ROUSSEL & HICK BANGS & HORTON, 
71 Broadway, N. Y. 60 Congress 8t., Boston. 


JOS. R. THOMAS, 
No. 32 Pine Street, N.Y. City. 


Gas Engineer and Contractor. 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS, AND ESTIMATES 
FURNISHED. 


Contracts taken for all Appliances 
required at a Gas Works, 


Either for New Works or Extensions to Old Plants. 


H. C. SLANEY, 
Gas Hngineer 


446 E. 116th Street, New York. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates furnished for New 
Works, Alteration or Extension of Old Plants. 


JAMES R. SMEDBERG, 


Gas Einegeineer, 


213 Jefferson Ave., Peoria, Ill., 
Will furnish Plans, Specifications and Estimates for the Remod- 
eling or extension of Gas Works. Also, Analytic Reports upon 


the business condition and prospects of Gas Companies. Ample 
references will be given. 


The Chemistry of 
Illuminating Gas. 


By NORTON H. HUMPHRYS. Price, $2.40. 
A. M. CALLENDER & CO., 32 Pine 8T., N. Y. City. 


}: AGENTS. i 























THE 


PENN GAS COAL CO. 


Coal, Carefully Screened & Prepared for Gas Purposes. 





Their Property is located in the Youghiogheny Coal Basin, near Irwin and Penn Stations on the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, and on the Youghiogheny River. 
Principal Office: 

209 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILA., PA. 


Points of Shipment: 


Pennsylvania Railroad Piers; Greenwich Wharves, Delaware 
River; Pier No. 1 (Lower Side), South Amboy, N. J. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Coal Agency, 


FOR THE SALE OF THE 


Superior Kanawha Gas Coals, Cannelton Cannel, 


Also, SPLINT AND STEAM COALS, 
From the Kanawha and New River Regions, on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio R’way. 


C. B. ORCUTT, General Agent, - - No. | Broadway (Room 217) New York City 


EDMUND H. MCCULLOUGH, Prest CHas. F. GODSHALL, Treas. H. C. ADAMS, Sec. 


THE WESTMORELAND COAL CO. 


Chartered 1854. 


Mines situated on the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroads, in Westmoreland County, Penn. 














Points OF SHIPMAN: 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, SOUTH AMBOY, N. J. 
WATKINS (SENECA LAK®), N. Y. 





Since the commencement of operations by this Company its well-known 
Coal has been largely used by the Gas Companies of New England and the 
Middle States, and its character is established as having no superior in gas 
giving qualities, and in freedom from sulphur and other impurities. 





Principal Office, 224 South 3d St., Phila., Pa 








Standard Oil Company, 


GAS NAPTHA DEPARTMENT. 


GAS NAPTHA. 








Correspondence Solicited. 


GAS OIL. 


26 Broadway, New York City. 
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JOHN J. GRIFFIN & CO., 








Nos. 1513, 1615, 1517 & 1619 Race Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
No. 62 Dey Street, NEW YORE. No. 76 North Clinton Street, CHICAGO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


i) METERS FOR MEASURING GAS 


IW ANY WoOrtrwuUMes. 


SS DS Provers, Gauges, Registers, Etc., Etc. | 
BXPERIMENTAL APPARATUS FOR QUANTITATIVE AND QUALITATIVE ANALYSIS. 


Careful and Prompt Attention paid to Repairing of all kinds of Meters and Apparatus. 
Hietimates Cheerfully Furnished. 


NATHANIBI TUFTS, 


No. 153 Franklin Street, Boston, :Mass., 


MANUFACTURER or 


DRY GAS METERS. 
Station Meters of any Capacity. 


Test and Experimental Meters, Pressure Registers, Pressure Gauges, 
Dry Gas Meters. Pressure and Vacuum Gauges. 


wnt uate tr nnfactarng METER PROVERS, PHOTOMETERS, STREET LANTERNS, ETC., ETC. 


and auswer orders prompuy. Patent Cluster Lanterns for Street Dllumination. 




















OHARLES E. DICKEY. : JAMES B. SMALLWOOD. CHARLES H. DICKEY. 


THE MARYLAND METER AND MANUFACTURING 60 


Established 1866. 


BALTIMORE, North & Saratoga Sts. CHICAGO, 122 & 124 Michigan St. 
NEW YORK, 838 Broadway. SAN FRANCISCO, 221 Front St. 
BOSTON, 92 Water Street, Rooms 2! and 22. 


CONSUMERS’ & STATION METERS, PRESSURE GAUGES, Etc., Etc. 
“Success” and “Perfect” Gas Stoves. 


E. L. HARRIS. J. A. HARRIS. 
Histablished 18458. 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. 


Twelfth and Brown Streets, Phila., Pa. _. Agenoy, 67 & 69 S. Canal Street, Chicago. 
S. §. STRATTON, Manager, Chicago. 


Manufacturers of Wet and fry fas Meters, 


STATION METERS, METER PROVERS, 
HXPERIMENTAL METERS, SHOW OR GLAZED METERS, 
Pressure and Vacuum Registers, Gauges, Photometers, Drip and Bell Pumps, Etc., Etc. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS. METERS THOROUGHLY REPAIRED. ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR 
STATION METERS OF ALL SIZES. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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GAS METERS. GAS METERS. GAS METERS. 
GEO. J. MCGOURKEY, Prest. WM. H. McFADDEN, Vice-Prest. (Phila.) WM. N. MILSTED, Gen. Supt. and Treas. (New York). WM. H. DOWN, Sec. 
Established |834. Incorporated 1863. 
WET AND DRY GAS METERS. PRESSURE REGISTERS. METER PROVERS. 
STATION METERS. PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS. PORTABLE TEST METERS. 
EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. PRESSURE & VACUUM GAUGES. EXPERIMENTAL METERS. 
DRY CENTER VALVES. CRESSON GAS REGULATORS. AMMONIA TEST METERS. 
GOVERNORS FOR GAS WORES. ._. MARSLAND WATER METERS. BAR & JET PHOTOMETERS. 
7 Agsgencics: 
RE ATRRR ARTO ee en Ss | 177 Elm Street, Cincinnati. 
° e a SUGGS “ : tRS, | 125 & 127 S. Clinton Street, Chicago. 
512 West 22d 8t., N. ¥ SUGG’S ILLUMINATING POWER METER, | $LO North Second Street, St. Louis. 
Arch & 22d Sts., Phila. Wet Meters, with Lizar’s “Invariable Mcasuring”? Drum. 222 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 








EELMME & MciLHENN YY, 


(Established 1848.) 


CAS METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 1339 to° 1349 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, 
Center Seals, Pressure Registers, Governors, Indicators, Photometers, and all other kinds of Apparatus for use in Gas Works. 


FOULIS’ PATENT STATION AND DISTRICT GOVERNORS. 
REPAIRING DEPARTMENT.—We employ a special force of skilled workmen repairing meters of all makers. 


D. McDONALD & CO., 


Eastablished 1854. 











154 West 27th Street, 51, 53 & 55 Lancaster St., 34 & 36 W. Monroe St., 
NEW YORK CITY. ALBANY, N. Y. CHICACO, ILL. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


'Wet and Dry Gas Meters 


STATION METERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, METER PROVERS, PRESSURE & VACUUM REGISTERS & PRESSURE GAUGES. 
Meters of all makers Thoroughly Repaired. 











SPECIAL.—Having purchased the sole right 
to manufacture and sell meters with the HEARNE 
IMPROVED VALVE, in the U.S., we respectfully 
solicit orders for the same. 

The superior feature of this meter is that it 
avoids the danger of displacement of the valves, and 
consequent loss of gas, either in shipping, handling, 
or by dishonest consumers. 





To designate from the regular Gluver Meter, 
DRY GAS METERS. also made by us, we style the above the HEARNE- 
METER PROVERS. It is worth your consideration. 


CHAS. V. NEWMAN, Western Mangr., 


1434-1435 Unitw Bidg., Chicago, Ills REPAIRING. Full descriptive circular sent on application. 
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W. WALLACE GOODWIN, President. E. STEIN, Vice-President. WM. E. STEEN, Sec. & Treas. H. B. GOODWIN, Superintendent. 


THE GOODWIN GAS STOVE AND METER COMPANY 


1012, 1014 & 1016 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


113 Chambers St., N.Y. 44:&46 Dearborn St., Chicago. Agts., Waldo Bros., 88 Water St., Boston. 





SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


“Sun Dial’ Gas Stoves, 


IN A GREAT VARIETY OF STYLES AND SIZES. 





The Most Economical, Efficient, and 
Durable Gas Stove Made. 





SIZE. 


Stove. Oven. Broiler. Top. 
31 inches high. 93¢ inches high. 10 inches high. 2: inches high, 
17 inches wide, 15 inches wide. 15 inches wide. 16 inches wide, 
12 inches deep. 1244 inches deep. 


Length over extension shelves, 32 inches. 
This Stove has three Boiling Burners in the Top or Hot Plate, and 
single Oven Burner. 
The consumption of this Stove is 35 cubic feet per hour, at 1} inch 
pressure with all burners. 


Three-eighth inch supply pipe should be used when the pressure is 14 
inches or over. 


ALL FITTINGS ARE NICKEL PLATED. 





Catalogue anny Styles and Prices sent free on application. 








Gas Cooking Stove No. 7C. 


DRY and WET GAS METERS 


Station Meters (square, cylindrical, or in staves), Glazed Meters, King’s and 
Sugg’s Experimental Meters, Lamp Post Meters, etc., etc. 


METER PROVERS (Sizes 2, 5 and 10 feet.) 


Pressure Gauges of all kinds, Pressure Registers, Pressure and Vacuum Registers, 
Pressure Indicators (sizes 4, 6 and 9 in.), King’s Pressure & Vacuum Gauges. 


DRY & WET CENTER SEALS, DRY & WET GOVERNORS, EXHAUSTER GOVERNORS. 
Photometers of all descriptions. Letheby’s Sulphur and Ammonia Test Apparatus Complete. 


Also, G AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS OF ALL KINDS, AND OF THE MOST PERFECT DESCRIPTION, 
FOR ALL PURPOSES RELATING TO GAS. 


GOODWIN’S IMPROVED LOWE’S JET PHOTOMETER. 


Agents for Bray’s Patent Gas Burners and Lanterns. 


Special attention to Repairs of Meters and all Apparatus connected with-the business. All work guaranteed 
first-class in every particular. Orders filled promptly. 


ave 


